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That 

Hand 

Made 

Chalice 


Mass  production  means 
mass  distribution,  the  most 
expensive  of  all  forms  of  dis¬ 
tribution.  This  accounts  for 
the  fact  that  in  many  trades 
an  object  made  in  a  large 
factory  costs  the  ultimate 
buyer  as  much,  often  more, 
as  a  similar  object  made  by 
hand  by  a  small  craftsman. 

In  silversmithing,  the  hand  wrought  work  of  the  skilled  craftsman  is  always 
superior  to,  and  usually  less  expensive  than  that  of  large  commercial  concerns.  Greater 
simplicity  of  design  is  affordable  and  distinctively  suited  to  the  liturgical  function. 

If  you  are  interested  in  having  a  chalice  made  in  the  ancient,  as  well  as  the  only 
efficient  way,  then  you  will  enjoy  the  personal  creation  which  you  supervise.  The 
reasons  for  having,  for  all  time,  a  chalice  made  by  hand  are  so  varied  and  convincing 
that  no  thinking  person  can  afford  to  disregard  them,  because  “ there  are  no  short 

cuts  in  chalice  making, .” 

We  shall  be  glad  to  hear  from  you  and  design  for  you  at  no  obligation. 


CJje  ikfjoftelb  Company 

Established  1871 
331  N.  CHARLES  ST. 

Baltimore  1,  Md. 
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ary  Supplies  and  Candles  —  the  line 
designed  to  meet  the  quality  demanded 
for  every  Church  and  Chapel. 

Every  Emkay  product  is  prepared 
from  only  the  most  acceptable  ma¬ 
terials,  with  utmost  attention  by  ex¬ 
pert  craftsmen.  Each  item  is  fashioned 
with  a  complete  understanding  of  its 
importance  in  the  liturgy  of  the 
Church. 

For  your  protection,  and  as  your 
assurance,  every  Emkay  product 
bears  a  clearly  stamped  M-K  trade 
mark.  Specify  Emkay  for  finest  quali¬ 
ty  and  dependable  service. 

Muench-Kreuzer 
Candle  Co.,  inc. 

Purveyors  to  the  Vatican 
by  Appointment 

Syracuse  1,  N.  Y. 

Write  for  com¬ 
plete  price  list  of 
Emkay  Candles 
and  Sanctuary 
Supplies. 
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OUR  COVER 

In  October  hearts  are  warmed  as 
Rosary  beads  grow  warm  between  the 
fingers  of  Mary’s  children  all  over  the 
world.  But  every  day  is  such  an  Oc¬ 
tober  at  Roland  Park.  As  do  the 
hearts  of  her  children,  the  camera 
lens  has  once  again  focused  on  the 
Sedes  Sapentiae.  This  symbol  of 
that  maternal  love  with  which  she 
warms  and  gladdens  all  who  call  upon 
her  is  the  inspiration  for  this  month’s 
cover. 

Mystery,  that  cold,  white  stone  could 
yield  this  warmth.  But  such  is  the  ma¬ 
ternal  love  it  breathes.  That  loving 
Mother  embraces  the  Holy  Child  in  the 
crook  of  her  arm.  His  curly  head  rests 
on  the  virginal  bosom.  He  clings  to 
His  creature-Mother  for  protection  and 
is  safe  in  her  loving  embrace.  Theirs 
is  the  still,  quiet  happiness  of  mutual 
love. 

And  daily,  other  loving  sons  kneel 
before  the  Sedes  Sapientiae  to  call  her 
Mother.  And  that  Mother  does,  in 
truth,  behold  her  sons.  In  Sulpician 
seminaries  everywhere,  from  venerable 
Issy  to  the  now  deserted  halls  of 
Hanoi,  the  Sedes  Sapientiae  has  looked 
down  upon  each  priest  and  seminarian 
with  the  warm  love  of  motherhood. 
And  they  look  to  the  Seat  of  Wisdom, 
not  only  for  help  in  their  studies,  but 
also  for  that  true  wisdom  which  is  to 
know  her  Son. 
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Pittsburgh,  lately  the  scene  of  the 
Sulpician  Alumni  Meeting,  is  noted 
now  for  something  even  more  remark¬ 
able  than  Duquesne,  its  steel  mills,  and 
its  dust.  Last  June  that  city  was  hal¬ 
lowed  by  the  celebration  within  it  of 
three  priestly  golden  jubilees.  Two  of 
the  much  blessed  priests  are  alumni  of 
St.  Mary’s.  The  third,  Fr.  James  L. 
Quinn,  is  an  alumnus  of  St.  Charles’ 
College.  We  report  the  jubilee  of  Fr. 
Albert  Wigley  within,  wishing  to  write 
here  of  Fr.  Lawrence  A.  O’Connell. 

Fr.  O’Connell  is  Pastor  of  the  Epiph¬ 
any,  the  former  Cathedral  in  downtown 
Pittsburgh,  and  judging  from  his  nu¬ 
merous  assignments  among  the  officials 
of  the  diocese,  he  is  a  busy  priest.  He 
is  Parish  Priest  Consultor,  Censor  Li- 
brorum,  Synodal  Judge,  Member  of 
the  School  Board,  Moderator  of  the 
Theological  Conferences,  and  Director 
of  Catholic  Charities.  In  this  last  ca¬ 
pacity  he  has  been  particularly  active 
and  successful. 

It  was  on  Sunday,  June  15,  that  Fr. 
O’Connell  celebrated  his  jubilee  Mass 
in  the  Epiphany,  with  two  of  his 
curates  as  Deacon  and  Sub-deacon. 
The  old  Cathedral  was  thronged,  and 
the  jubilarian’s  own  choir  boys,  aided 
by  a  string  orchestra,  lent  audible 
beauty  to  the  atmosphere.  Fr.  James 
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M.  Hayes  preached  the  sermon  (which 
will  be  found  on  page  11  of  this  issue). 

The  second  event  of  the  day  was  the 
dedication  of  the  $40,000  swimming 
pool  at  Camp  O’Connell.  The  project 
had  been  sponsored  by  the  Variety 
Club,  which  was  aided  by  many  of  Fr. 
O’Connell’s  friends  in  the  professional, 
business,  and  political  world  of  Pitts¬ 
burgh.  In  spite  of  an  overcast  sky  a 
multitude  of  people  had  gathered  for 
the  occasion  to  show  their  appreciation 
of  Fr.  O’Connell’s  labors  in  behalf  of 
the  underprivileged  young  people  of 
Pittsburgh. 

In  the  evening,  at  the  William  Penn 
Hotel,  a  banquet  closed  the  festivities 
of  the  jubilee  day.  An  estimated  1,700 
guests  were  seated  at  the  tables,  while 
an  even  greater  number  were  turned 
away  for  lack  of  accommodations.  At 
the  speakers’  table  were  representatives 
from  city,  county,  and  state,  business 
and  professional  men,  Jew  and  Gentile. 

The  acclaim  that  Fr.  O’Connell  has 
received  would  be  a  cause  of  no  won¬ 
der,  even  to  one  who  did  not  know 
him,  if  we  were  able  to  print  a  list  of 
his  truly  remarkable  achievements,  but 
space  does  not  allow  us.  May  we  say 
then,  “Congratulations,  Fr.  O’Connell; 
we  of  St.  Mary’s  are  proud  to  be  your 
fellow  alumni.” 
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Golden  Jubilarian 


AIL  Mary,  Mother  of  a  Son 
Both  priestly  and  divine. 

Hail  virgin-heart,  whose  pulse  impels 
His  priesthood  into  mine! 

I  cannot,  Mother,  match  the  love 
With  which  thou  lovest  me; 

But  let  me  pledge  my  pauper-self 
To  Jesus  and  to  thee. 

Give  words  to  me,  0  Mother,  Queen, 
That  I  all-praise  may  sing 

To  thee  who  will’st  eternally 
To  lead  me  to  the  King. 

O  Mary,  light  the  priestly  way 
Which  I  have  now  begun 

0  mightiest  of  all  His  court, 

Come — make  me  like  thy  Son. 
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Bishop  Shehan  briefs  the 

Case  for  Maturity 


SEVEKAL  times  now  we  at  St.  Mary’s  have 
been  honored  by  the  presence  of  His  Ex¬ 
cellency,  Bishop  Lawrence  J.  Shehan,  and 
most  of  those  times  we  have  welcomed  a  brief 
and  poignant  talk.  The  most  recent  of  his  talks 
the  Bishop  gave  on  the  evening  of  Wednesday, 
September  24,  when  he  chose  as  his  text  this 
admonition  of  St.  Paul  to  Timothy:  “Let  no 
man  despise  thy  youth :  but  be  thou  an  example 
to  the  faithful  in  word,  in  conduct,  in  charity, 
in  faith,  in  chastity.” 

Translated  into  modern  idiom,  the  Bishop 
said,  this  text  would  read  simply,  “Don’t  be  a 
boy,”  or  perhaps  even  “Don’t  be  a  kid.”  And 
it  would  continue,  “You  have  accepted  a  serious 
responsibility;  see  that  you  live  up  to  it.”  Alone 
these  words  carry  a  forceful  message,  but  their 
force  is  doubled  when  they  are  coupled  with 
those  other  words  of  St.  Paul,  “When  I  was  a 
child,  I  spoke  as  a  child,  I  understood  as  a  child, 
I  thought  as  a  child.  But,  when  I  became  a  man 
I  put  away  the  things  of  a  child.  ’  ’ 

In  these  two  texts  the  Apostle  lays  down  a 
principle  which  should  be  snatched  up  eagerly 
by  our  modern  world.  For  this  is  the  world  in 
which  we  find  an  ever  increasing  concern  about 
the  immaturity  of  modern,  so-called  educated 
youth.  This  is  the  world  which  is  reaping  from 
our  American  educational  system  a  bitter  fruit 
—  men  and  women  who  are  not  men  and  women, 
but  children  only.  In  a  recent  pamphlet,  apropos 
of  this  subject,  Gricom  Morgan  writes:  “Psy¬ 
chologists,  sociologists,  and  others  are  awaken¬ 
ing  to  the  stunted  maturity  of  American  people. 
Pearl  Buck,  from  her  Chinese  background, 
found  the  horrible  boyishness  lingering  on  in 
those  who  should  be  adults  as  dismaying  as  men¬ 
tal  retardation.  . . .  Failure  to  achieve  maturity 
is  being  recognized  as  a  major  cause  of  our 


rising  tide  of  juvenile  delinquency,  divorce,  and 
psychiatric  disorders  such  as  led  to  more  than 
2,000,000  draft  rejections  or  military  dis¬ 
charges.” 

Immediately  upon  hearing  this  we  formulate 
the  question,  “What  is  the  cause  of  such  im¬ 
maturity?”  And  perhaps  we  suggest  to  our¬ 
selves  that  the  cause  may  be  physical.  Yet  it 
cannot  be  physical.  Our  greater  dietary  knowl¬ 
edge,  our  more  abundant  and  more  nourishing 
food  supplies,  our  national  and  civic  health 
regulations,  all  these  things  have  combined  to 
produce  an  atmosphere  in  which  boys  and  girls 
of  today  are  maturing  physically  at  an  earlier 
age  than  boys  and  girls  of  several  generations 
ago.  It  is  necessary  then  to  look  elsewhere  — 
and  necessary  also,  after  this  first  failure,  not 
to  be  surprised  at  the  fact  that  the  immaturity 
of  our  youth  is  something  more  than  an  evil 
hallucination. 

In  any  civilization  of  practical  materialism 
the  pleasure  motive  dominates.  And  where  this 
is  true  we  can  expect  to  find  mental  and  emo¬ 
tional  immaturity.  To  be  seeking  nothing  but 
enjoyment,  to  resent  occupations  and  situations 
which  demand  that  one  be  unhappy,  or  serious, 
or  anything  less  than  happily  amused  is,  after 
all,  childish.  And  what  are  childish  men  and 
women  if  not  immature? 

Again,  our  age  is  seeing,  in  this  country,  the 
continued  growth  of  a  mania  for  activity. 
Everyone  wants  excitement ;  everyone  wants  to 
be  doing  something.  This  is  especially  true  of 
the  youth  of  high  school  age,  who  seem,  almost 
without  exception,  to  have  something  “doing” 
every  night  of  the  year.  Clubs  and  sororities, 
dances  and  movies,  dates  and  parties  keep  them 
unceasingly  occupied.  And  if  by  accident  an 
evening  should  be  left  vacant  of  such  things  the 
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boys  and  girls  are  prompt  to  pounce  on  a  tele¬ 
phone  or  ride  to  a  friend’s  house  rather  than 
face  the  boredom  of  a  quiet  evening  at  home. 
But  what  is  worse,  perhaps,  is  that  the  excite¬ 
ment  is  carried  over  into  school.  There,  whether 
the  school  be  for  boys  or  girls,  class  and  institu¬ 
tional  rivalries  flourish.  Sports,  contests,  and 
ever  more  clubs  crowd  in  upon  them,  wresting 
from  them  even  that  minimum  of  leisure  which 
is  necessary  for  the  maturing  of  the  mind. 

While  all  this  is  obvious  to  any  thoughtful 
person,  a  third  possible  cause  of  the  immaturity 
of  modern  youth  is  almost  paradoxical.  Yet, 
there  is  today  too  much  insistence  on  the  educa¬ 
tion  of  youth.  This  is  not  at  all  to  say  that  there 
is  too  much  insistence  on  the  training  of  youth, 
but  rather  too  much  stressing  the  necessity  of 
what  in  an  earlier  day  was  called  “school  lam¬ 
in’.”  Nowadays  the  law  compels  all  children 
to  attend  grammar  school.  Society  in  general 
insists  that  all  should  likewise  attend  high 
school;  non-attendance  is  a  stigma.  And  al¬ 
though  it  is  clearly  impossible  for  all  to  attend 
college,  it  is  considered  a  great  misfortune  for 
a  boy  or  girl  to  be  unable  to  do  so. 

A  generation  ago  all  this  was  not  true.  Then 
parents  gave  as  much  education  to  their  chil¬ 
dren  as  the  children  could  take.  Many,  mani¬ 
festly  unfit  for  further  studies,  were  sent  to 
work  after  finishing  grammar  school.  High 
school  education  and,  more  especially,  college 
education  were  reserved  for  those  who  could 
absorb  the  additional  studies,  and  consequently 
the  standards  were  high.  Now  many  who  are 
unfit  are  forced  to  attend  schools  which  were 
designed  to  impart  a  learning  beyond  their 
grasp.  Naturally  the  scholastic  standards  have 
gone  down,  and  immaturity  has  increased. 

This  increase,  however,  receives  impetus  from 
another  source  not  frequently  mentioned,  and 
that  is  the  false  value  and  false  sentiment  at¬ 
tached  to  the  period  of  youth.  Educators, 
writers,  and  social  workers  never  tire  of  stress¬ 
ing  the  charm  of  youth,  the  importance  of  youth. 
They  praise  the  generosity  and  openmindedness 
of  youth.  “Tomorrow,”  they  say,  “is  in  the 
hands  of  youth.  Youth  is  the  hope  of  our  coun¬ 
try  and  the  world.  Nothing  is  too  good  for 
youth.  Give  every  advantage  to  youth.  ...”  and 
on,  and  on. 

There  is,  of  course,  some  obvious  truth  in 
what  is  said,  but  it  is  a  one-sided  presentation 
of  the  picture,  a  dreadfully  mistaken  psychol¬ 
ogy.  For  if  youth  is  all  this,  if  youth  has  all  the 
assets  in  life,  why  should  youth  want  to  mature? 
Why  not  protract  indefinitely  the  period  of 
youth?  True,  youth  is  the  springtime  of  life, 


but  would  we  want  it  always  to  be  spring? 
Would  we  be  happy  if  the  delicate  buds  never 
ripened  into  hard  and  solid  fruit,  if  the  fragile, 
green  stalks  never  darkened  into  browned  ker¬ 
nels,  if  the  slender,  curled  leaves  never  un¬ 
furled?  No.  There  has  to  be  summer;  there 
has  to  be  development. 

So  it  is  with  youth.  Youth  must  develop,  it 
must  mature,  for  if  it  does  not  it  is  an  abnor¬ 
mality.  Psychologists  have  long  recognized  the 
danger  of  pampering  children;  now  we  must 
come  to  realize  that  the  same  danger  exists  in 
making  the  period  of  youth  over-attractive.  The 
tendency  is  to  lengthen  it  out,  beyond  its  proper 
time,  until  it  becomes  a  freak  of  nature. 

In  all  this  the  point  to  be  emphasized  is  that 
the  danger  which  exists  for  all  young  men  and 
women  exists  likewise  for  aspirants  to  the 
priesthood.  They  cannot  remain  untouched  by  - 
the  civilization  and  culture  in  which  they  live. 
It  is  almost  inevitable  that  some  should  be  af¬ 
fected  by  the  spirit  of  the  times. 

Years  ago,  the  Bishop  said,  there  was  a  young 
convert  who  decided  to  study  for  the  priesthood, 
and  so  entered  the  seminary.  He  was  soon 
shocked  at  the  immaturity  manifested  by  his 
seminarian  companions.  He  had  special  dislike 
for  their  youthful  attitude  toward  authority,  for 
the  boyish  pranks  played  behind  superiors’ 
backs.  He  lamented  their  reading  of  trivial 
books  and  their  over-interest  in  professional 
sports.  But  above  all  he  was  dismayed  at  the 
casual  interest  shown  in  the  matter  of  studies, 
at  the  seminarians’  working  for  marks  rather 
than  knowledge,  and  at  the  consequent  cram¬ 
ming  for  examinations.  Yet  there  were  many 
boys,  he  had  to  admit,  who  had  minds  which 
were  more  brilliant,  more  alert  than  his  own. 
They  made  better  grades  than  he. 

But  he  realized,  as  we  must,  that  there  is  a 
difference  between  cleverness  and  maturity  of 
mind  and  character.  An  example  is  found  in 
Samuel  Johnson’s  life  of  Alexander  Pope.  Here 
Johnson  speaks  of  Pope  as  the  greatest  genius 
at  English  versification  yet  to  appear  —  and  he 
said  it  in  an  age  which  had  already  seen 
Shakespeare,  Milton,  and  Dryden.  Still  it  is 
evident  that  Pope  was  immature.  His  was  a 
perfection  of  cleverness,  but,  again,  immature. 
Johnson  himself,  in  contrast,  was  a  man  full  of 
various  minor  foibles,  yet  he  was  mature. 

Granting,  then,  that  the  seminarian-convert 
mentioned  above  was  older  than  the  others, 
granting  that  his  conversion  had  given  him 
greater  maturity,  granting  even  that  he  exag¬ 
gerated,  it  is  still  true  that  a  tendency  exists  in 
seminarians  to  display  an  immaturity  which 
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startles  those  thoughtful  persons  who  have  a 
high  regard  for  the  priesthood. 

Yet,  though  nearly  all  Americans  are  affected 
by  the  general  atmosphere,  the  very  fact  that 
seminarians  have  gone  through  the  experience 
of  making  a  decision  to  study  for  the  priesthood 
should  have  a  sobering  effect  upon  them.  It 
should  have  given  them  a  maturity  of  outlook, 
for  the  business  of  preparing  for  the  priesthood 
is  no  boy’s  task.  Moreover,  unless  such  a  deci¬ 
sion  has  been  made, 
the  young  man  has  no 
right  to  be  in  the 
seminary.  Of  course, 
allowance  must  be 
made  for  legitimate 
doubt,  but  even  in  this 
case  the  very  con¬ 
sciousness  of  the  need 
of  making  a  decision 
should  have  a  quiet¬ 
ing  and  maturing  ef¬ 
fect  on  the  seminar¬ 
ian. 

The  kind  of  matur¬ 
ity  which  we  have  a 
right  to  expect  in 
seminarians  mani¬ 
fests  itself  in  a  sense 
of  responsibility,  and 
this,  in  turn,  concerns 
itself  chiefly  with  two 
things,  attainment  of 
priestly  character  and 
the  acquisition  of  that 
learning  and  those 
skills  required  for 
priestly  work. 

There  is  a  tendency 
among  some  to  imagine  that  a  priestly  character 
results  from  the  long  continued  surface  imita¬ 
tion  of  priests.  These  men  feel  that  if  they  act 
as  Father  So-and-so  acts  they  will  become  the 
kind  of  priest  he  is.  Character,  for  them,  is  a 
kind  of  habitual  impersonation,  a  solemn,  per¬ 
petual  mimicry.  Such  an  estimate  of  character 
is,  of  course,  false.  Actually,  character  goes 
much  deeper  than  this.  It  is  the  result  of  living 
one’s  life  on  principles ;  it  is  the  sum  of  all  those 
habits  which  are  built  around  the  principles 
which  make  up  the  priestly  ideal. 

For  all,  these  principles  are  the  same.  If  there 
is  a  difference  in  priestly  characters,  this  differ¬ 
ence  results  from  the  various  methods  of  appli¬ 
cation  of  those  principles  to  life.  Some  men 
place  more  emphasis  on  one  principle  than  on 
another,  and  their  character  registers  that  em¬ 


phasis.  Some  men  apply  one  principle  for  a 
longer  time  than  do  others,  and  the  habits  which 
they  acquire  are  accordingly  different  from 
those  which  others  acquire. 

In  reality  the  essence  of  seminary  training  is 
the  acquiring  of  these  priestly  habits.  And  to 
form  such  habits  the  seminarian  must  throw 
himself  into  the  life  of  the  seminary  fully.  He 
must  give  himself  utterly  to  that  life,  and  for  a 
considerable  period  of  time.  For  while  it  is 

certain  that  the  prin¬ 
ciples  could  be  ac¬ 
quired  intellectually 
in  a  period  of  time 
considerably  shorter 
than  six  years,  or  five, 
or  four,  we  must  re¬ 
member  that  we  are 
considering  not  mere 
principles  but  habits 
of  faith,  habits  of  act¬ 
ing  on  motives  of 
faith,  on  confidence  in 
God,  and  on  a  realiza¬ 
tion  of  God’s  good¬ 
ness,  habits  of  obedi¬ 
ence,  and  habits  of 
charity.  Contrary, 
then,  to  what  some 
believe,  the  years  of 
seminary  training  are 
not  excessively  long. 
Anyone  who  thinks 
that  they  are  has  no 
comprehension  of  the 
reality  of  human  na¬ 
ture  and  the  complex¬ 
ity  of  human  psychol¬ 
ogy.  Actually,  even 
with  the  best  effort,  expended  during  the  entire 
period  of  seminary  training,  only  a  beginning 
can  be  made. 

And  what  can  be  said  of  character  building 
can  likewise  be  said  of  studies.  Nowhere  is  ma¬ 
turity  shown  more  clearly  than  in  a  seminarian’s 
attitude  toward  studies ;  they  are  a  ready,  accu¬ 
rate  gauge.  And  so  it  is  unfortunate  that  priests 
and  seminarians  sometimes  imagine  that  learn¬ 
ing  is  not  important.  These  men  point  to  priests 
who  are  not  outstanding,  perhaps  not  even  pass¬ 
able,  scholars  and  are  still  good  priests.  They 
point  in  particular  to  the  Cure  of  Ars.  But  such 
men  forget  that  the  priests  of  whom  they  speak 
never  thought  of  their  own  lack  of  learning  as 
other  than  a  handicap.  They  forget  that  it  was 
not  nearly  so  much  because  of  his  stupidity  as 

( Continued  on  page  22,  column  1) 
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THE  VOICE 


Geared  to  Conquest 


TODAY  there  is  hope  in  France,  because  a 
quiet,  holy,  young  lady  no  longer  lives  in 
Lisieux.  There  is  hope  because  that  lady 
(whose  name  is  Therese,  of  course)  is  the 
heavenly  patron  of  a  new  seminary  venture 
called  the  “Mission  de  France.”  Following 
closely  the  spiritual  tradition  of  the  Saint,  and 
striving  in  all  things  to  achieve  what  they  call, 
with  untranslatable  felicity,  l’ esprit  theresien, 
the  Sulpician  directors  of  this  seminary  hope  to 
make  it  the  fountainhead  of  a  revitalized  French 
Catholicism. 

So  long  has  France  been  tagged  the  “First 
Daughter  of  the  Church”  that  few  outsiders 
realized  how  much  her  religious  character  had 
changed  even  before  the  war  and  the  nation’s 
collapse.  But  it  is  true  that  in  1939  great  sec¬ 
tions  of  the  country  had  all  but  fallen  away  from 
the  Church.  Like  blemishes  on  the  face  of  a 
beautiful  child,  large  “pagan  zones”  had  eaten 
their  way  through  one  province  after  another. 
True,  with  so  many  centuries  of  Catholic  culture 
written  into  her  history  and  rooted  in  her  soil, 
France  could  never  become  as  a  nation  which 
has  never  known  Christ.  Yet  she  had  grown 
weak. 

Even  then  many  dioceses  were  tragically 
understaffed.  One  priest  had  to  care  for  two, 
three,  or  four  parishes.  And  these  were  not  the 
happy,  strongly  Catholic  parishes  which  roman¬ 
tic  tradition  still  paints  for  us.  Many  times 
they  were  parishes  riddled  with  dissenters,  en¬ 
crusted  with  sin,  and  prostrated  by  indifference, 
the  kind  that  call  for  a  St.  Jean  Vianney,  then 
sink  back  into  near  despair  because  there  are 
not  enough  St.  Jean  Vianneys  to  go  around. 

Since  the  war  who  would  dare  say  that  con¬ 
ditions  have  improved?  With  priests  and  semi¬ 
narians  lost  to  the  cause  of  Christ  because  they 
were  forced  to  bear  arms  and  die,  it  was  inevi¬ 
table  that  Catholicism  should  suffer  still  more. 
And  it  did.  For  now,  if  there  is  no  other  new 
threat  to  the  Church,  there  is  at  least  the  terri¬ 
fying  threat,  and  in  some  places  the  treacherous 


reality,  of  Communism. 

Yet  France  does  not  despair,  for  on  July  24, 
1941,  an  Assembly  of  Cardinals  and  Arch¬ 
bishops  took  the  first  step  toward  the  recon¬ 
struction  of  a  new  French  Catholicism.  They 
ordered  the  establishment  in  Lisieux  of  the 
seminary  of  the  “Mission  de  France.”  Here 
a  new  type  of  priest  was  to  be  formed,  a  priest 
whose  ministerial  outlook  was  to  be  much  dif¬ 
ferent  from  the  traditional  one,  a  secular, 
dioc^an  priest  with  a  missionary  mentality  and 
a  missionary  training.  Here  the  unwritten 
motto  was  not  to  be  “Preservation,”  but  “Con¬ 
quest.”  Here  the  sainted  Carmelite’s  apostolic 
zeal  was  to  be  passed  on  to  her  fellow  country¬ 
men  and  directed  toward  the  spiritual  rebuild¬ 
ing  of  the  nation. 

Her  interest  seemed  to  be  assured  when  the 
directors  of  the  project  found  that  they  were 
able  to  take  over  an  institution  founded  in 
Lisieux  several  years  before  by  Monsignor  Ger¬ 
main  and  called  “The  Little  Scholars  of  Saint 
Therese.”  There  they  discovered  fifty  boys  al¬ 
ready  well-trained  along  missionary  lines. 

On  September  15,  then,  the  directors  sent 
pamphlets  all  over  France,  announcing  the  in¬ 
tended  opening  of  the  seminary  on  October  20. 
Their  call  was  not  to  laymen  or  seminarians 
only,  but  to  experienced  priests  as  well,  for  this 
was  to  be  a  kind  of  home-focused  Marvknoll 
which  would  train  all  comers  in  the  special  tech¬ 
niques  called  for  by  the  modern  evangelization 
of  civilized  pagans  and  backsliders.  But  at  first 
the  students  did  not  come.  The  time  that  was 
thus  gained,  however,  made  it  possible  to  fix  the 
program  more  definitely  and  lay  plans  for  the 
opening  not  only  of  a  philosophy  section  but  a 
theology  section  as  well,  and  a  special  section 
for  priests. 

Although  it  began  to  function  five  years  ago, 
these  are  the  general  divisions  of  the  seminary 
today.  It  accepts  philosophers,  theologians,  and 
priests,  retaining  also  the  preparatory  division, 
which  includes  the  original  “Little  Scholars.” 
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The  courses  are  slanted  especially  toward  the 
development  in  the  students  not  of  a  doctoral 
grasp  of  each  subject  but  of  a  facile,  potent 
apologetic  comprehension.  Philosophy  and, 
above  all,  theology  are  taught  against  a  back¬ 
ground  of  modern  problems,  real  problems, 
French  problems,  so  that  each  pupil  will  be  able 
always  and  in  every  situation  to  discover  the 
mind  of  the  Church  and  follow  it. 

Not  the  least  of  the  Sul- 
pician  objectives  at  the 
“Mission  de  France”  is  the 
formation  in  each  student  of 
a  solid  spirituality  and  a  con¬ 
fidence  in  the  resources  of 
the  priesthood.  They  are 
striving  to  produce  a  social 
understanding  of  the  priestly 
life  and  work,  an  under¬ 
standing  through  which  an 
individual  sees  not  only  his 
own  place  and  his  own  re¬ 
sources,  but  his  place  in  ref¬ 
erence  to  the  large  plan  of 
French  re-christianization 
and  the  abundant  spiritual 
resources  of  an  organized 
and  unified  missionary  ef¬ 
fort.  Truly  fraternal  charity 
is  the  foundation  of  the 
“Mission.” 

Each  priest  who  leaves  the  “Mission  de 
France”  to  work  in  the  field  does  so  with  the 
knowledge  that  he  is  being  placed  in  what,  at  the 
time,  is  the  most  strategic  position,  that  his 
confreres  know  exactly  where  he  is  and  what  he 
will  be  doing,  and  that  they  in  turn  will  be  using 
methods  similar  to  his.  Where  he  will  be  sent 
depends  largely  on  current  needs.  If  a  priest 
from  a  very  poor  and  ill-attended  district  enters 
the  “Mission  de  France”  he  will  be  sent  back 
to  his  own  diocese  upon  completion  of  his  “ad¬ 
vance  guard”  training.  He  will  be  at  the  head 
of  all  social  (or  “community”)  work  done 
there  under  the  supervision  of  the  “Mission.” 
Other  priests,  whose  own  dioceses  are  better 
favored,  will  be  excardinated  from  their  own 
diocese  and  sent  to  another.  They  may  then  be¬ 
come  members  of  some  society,  perhaps  of  the 
“Mission”  itself,  or  be  incardinated  into  the 
diocese  in  which  they  are  to  labor.  Canonically 
the  priests  of  the  “Mission”  remain  seculars, 
but  they  are  distinguished  as  a  spiritual  and 
apostolic  community. 

Rural  districts,  of  course,  are  receiving  much 
of  the  “Mission’s”  attention.  Many  of  them 
have  been  without  priests  for  years,  and  many 


more,  cared  for  by  priests  who  are  now  aged 
and  sickly,  are  in  serious  need  of  new  spiritual 
vigor.  But  the  work  of  the  “Mission”  is  not 
confined  to  the  rural  districts.  There  is  pitiful 
need  in  nearly  all  of  the  large  cities,  where  the 
materialistic  way  of  life  has  all  but  cut  away 
the  ties  which  formerly  bound  the  urban  peo¬ 
ples  to  the  Church.  Here  the  priests  from  “Mis¬ 
sion  de  France”  utilize  the  methods  of  Catholic- 

Action  in  their  work. 

In  reality  there  is  little 
that  is  revolutionary  in  the 
plan  or  actual  organization 
of  “Mission  de  France.” 
The  directors  of  the  Lisieux 
seminary  believe  that  in  sim¬ 
ilar  circumstances  anyone 
else  would  have  planned  as 
they  have  planned,  and 
taught  and  trained  as  they 
have  taught  and  trained. 
But  there  is  that  “little.” 

To  us  in  America,  at  least, 
it  is  somewhat  startling  to 
learn  that  a  dozen  of  the 
priests  from  “Mission  de 
France”  are  now  working 
side-by-side  with  laymen  in 
Paris  factories.  They  live  in 
small  apartments,  two  or 
three  together,  dress  as  lay¬ 
men,  and  conform,  in  all  that  is  not  opposed  to 
their  priestly  state,  to  the  dictates  of  the  la¬ 
borers’  social  code.  The  idea  is,  of  course,  to 
bring  the  priesthood  as  close  as  possible  to  those 
men  and  women  who  need  it  most  and,  in  nor¬ 
mal  circumstances,  are  farthest  removed  from 
it.  The  work  of  these  priests  has  the  approval 
of  the  French  hierarchy  and  is  carried  on  un¬ 
der  their  unblinking  supervision. 

It  was  that  very  hierarchy,  after  all,  which 
called  for  the  formation  of  the  “Mission  de 
France,”  and  which  gave  heavy  financial  sup¬ 
port  to  the  work.  Still,  the  “Mission”  belongs 
in  a  real  way  to  the  whole  of  France,  for  the 
hardly  spared  sous  of  impoverished  farmers 
and  factory  workers  did  more  than  anyone 
could  have  hoped  to  work  the  near-miracle 
which  made  the  project  possible.  Their  interest, 
in  turn,  must  have  been  due  in  some  measure 
at  least  to  the  Little  Flower.  Therese  did  prom¬ 
ise  to  spend  her  heaven  doing  good  on  earth, 
and  who  can  blame  her  for  being  partial  to  the 
seminary  of  Lisieux,  so  near  to  her  beloved  Car¬ 
mel,  so  dear  to  her  apostolic  heart! 
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THE  VOICE 


IT  was  a  grand  and  joyful,  yet  solemn  day, 
and  the  memory  of  it,  already  four  months 
old,  will  remain  for  a  long,  long  time  to  come. 
We  write,  of  course,  of  the  golden  jubilee  of  Fr. 
Albert  J.  Wigley,  pastor  of  St.  John  the  Baptist 
Church,  Pittsburgh,  Pennsylvania.  The  celebra¬ 
tion,  though  by  no  means  confined  to  a  single 
day,  took  place  mainly  on  Tuesday,  June  17. 

Then  it  was  that  Father  Wigley  offered  a 
Solemn  High  Mass  in  thanksgiving  for  his 
priesthood,  recalling,  no  doubt,  that  same  day 
fifty  years  ago  when  he  first  celebrated  Mass 
together  with  His  Eminence,  James  Cardinal 
Gibbons,  the  ordaining  prelate,  in  the  Cathedral 
of  Baltimore.  Since  then  the  passing  years  had 
found  him  ever  at  work,  first  at  Holy  Cross, 
Southside,  where  the  older  parishioners  still  re¬ 
call  his  zeal  and  kindness,  then  at  St.  Leonard’s, 
Monessen,  as  pastor. 

This,  his  first  charge,  was  a  parish  which  had 
been  organized  only  two  years  before  by  Fr. 
Leonard  Stenger,  and  when  Father  Wigley  ar¬ 
rived  there  on  January  3,  1902,  he  found  forty 
Catholic  families.  When  he  left,  twenty-two 
years  later,  he  had  erected  a  church  and  a  rec¬ 
tory  and  had  purchased  ground  for  a  school  and 
convent.  During  those  years  in  Monessen 


The  Rev.  Albert  Wigley’ s  greatest 


Priestly 


Festival 


Father  Wigley  had  become  one  of  the  city’s  best 
known  and  most  beloved  citizens. 

Naturally,  his  removal  in  1924  was  regretted 
by  all  who  knew  him.  Yet  what  was  a  loss  to  one 
now  splendid  parish  became  the  gain  of  another, 
for  Father  Wigley  brought  with  him  to  St.  John 
the  Baptist  an  enthusiasm  matured  by  the  ex¬ 
perience  of  twenty-six  years,  and  an  energetic 
will  to  begin  the  work  awaiting  him  there  —  the 
spiritual  care  of  approximately  a  thousand 
families,  and  the  completion  of  the  former  pas¬ 
tor’s  building  program  as  well  as  the  payment 
of  the  debt  on  the  still  new  parish  group.  Four 
years  later  much  of  this  task  had  been  accom¬ 
plished,  and  now  there  remains  but  a  nominal 
debt  on  the  red  side  of  the  ledger. 

Father  Wigley ’s  years  at  St.  John’s,  however, 
have  been  marked  with  more  than  building  and 
paying  debts.  Once  more  he  is  the  outstanding 
man  and  priest  that  other  parishes  knew  him  to 
be,  kind  to  the  poor  and  sick,  interested  always 
in  the  children  of  grade  and  high  schools,  rev¬ 
erent  with  holy  things,  and  possessing  a  solid 
piety  which  manifests  itself  in  his  strong  faith 
and  living  charity. 

Fr.  Albert  Wigley  was  born  in  Old  Allegheny, 
May  5, 1868,  and  baptized  in  St.  Peter’s  Church. 
His  parents,  Joseph  Wigley  and  Barbara 
Bieder,  were  of  Swiss  ancestry,  and  his  mother 
was  a  convert  to  the  Faith.  He  was  the  fifth  of 
seven*children.  While  the  children  were  still 
young,  the  family  moved  to  Blawnox,  where 
Albert  attended  the  public  school  until  the 
eighth  grade,  when  he  transferred  to  St. 
Joseph’s  in  Sharpsburg. 

As  a  young  man  he  wished  to  study  for  the 
priesthood  but  was  forced,  for  a  time,  to  learn 
the  machinist  trade.  In  1892,  however,  he  was  at 
last  able  to  enter  St.  Mary’s.  Ordination  came 
five  years  later,  on  the  feast  of  Corpus  Christi. 
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T o  the  Rev.  Lawrence  O’Connell,  Father 
James  M.  Hayes  pays  this 

Time-Fathered 
T  ribute 


Editor’s  note :  The  sermon 
reproduced  here  was  de¬ 
livered  in  the  Church  of  the 
Epiphany,  Pittsburgh,  on 
Sunday,  June  15.  It  is  the 
tribute  of  an  old  friend  to 
his  fellow  priest,  Father 
Lawrence  A.  O’Connell  (St. 

Mary’s  ’97),  on  the  occasion 
of  his  golden  jubilee. 

KRE  indeed,  if  not 
unique  in  the  history  of 
this  diocese  of  Pitts¬ 
burgh,  or  of  any  other  dio¬ 
cese  of  the  Church  in  Amer¬ 
ica  is  this  day’s  celebration. 

With  the  offering  of  the 
august  Sacrifice  of  the  Mass,  set  in  all  the  splen¬ 
dor  of  our  ancient  ritual,  we  are  thanking  God 
for  the  manifold  gifts  bestowed  upon  a  faithful 
priest  who  for  fifty  consecutive  years  has  shep¬ 
herded  the  sheep  of  Christ  in  this  one  pasture 
of  downtown  Pittsburgh.  Here  he  has  spent  all 
his  priestly  years  from  that  far  away  day  of 
his  ordination,  even  to  this  present  day  of  jubi¬ 
lation  and  of  triumph.  Here  he  began,  here  he 
has  continued,  and  here  this  morning  we  sig¬ 
nalize  the  completion  of  his  fifty  rich  years  of 
service  by  placing  upon  his  brow  a  crown  we 
have  woven  of  our  gratitude,  our  praise,  and 
our  prayer. 

Before  the  Son  of  God  returned  to  His 
Father’s  Throne,  He  gave  a  divine  commission 
with  a  divine  power  to  the  priests  of  the  new 
dispensation.  In  the  words  of  one  of  our  first 
priests,  the  Apostle  Saint  Paul,  the  priest  is 
“the  minister  of  Christ  and  the  dispenser  of  the 
mysteries  of  God.”  There  are  splendid  chap¬ 
ters  in  sacred  history  that  record  the  lives  and 
deeds  of  multitudes  of  heroic  priests  who  in 
every  age  have  borne  witness  to  Christ,  have 
preached  His  Gospel,  and  have  preserved  it  in 
its  purity  and  integrity.  Shepherds  upon  the 
hills  of  life,  they  have  fed  the  lambs  and  the 
sheep  with  the  pure  and  nourishing  food  of 
truth ;  watchmen  upon  the  towers  of  Israel,  they 
have  seen  the  coming  dangers  and  warned  the 
people  in  the  name  of  God ;  leaders  in  the  armies 
of  the  God  of  Battles,  they  have  fought  and  died 
for  the  rights  of  God  and  the  rights  of  man.  It 
was  the  priesthood  of  an  older  day  that  pre¬ 
served  Christianity  when  the  wild,  savage 
hordes  poured  down  upon  it  from  the  barbarous 
north;  it  was  the  priesthood  that  wrested  the 
Magna  Charta  from  a  tyrannical  king  and 
sowed  in  the  world  those  seeds  of  liberty  that 


came  to  full  flower  in  that  immortal  document, 
the  Constitution  of  our  own,  loved  land.  New 
England’s  Quaker  poet  has  sung  of  those  Catho¬ 
lic  days 

“When  the  priesthood  like  a  tower 
Stood  between  the  poor  and  power, 

And  the  wronged  and  trodden  down 
Blessed  the  Abbot’s  shaven  crown.” 

May  Jesus  Christ,  our  great  High  Priest,  in 
whose  priesthood  we  priests  are  sharers,  inspire 
and  strengthen  the  priests  of  today  who  are 
facing  more  mighty  evils  than  ever  before  have 
been  organized  against  the  City  of  God!  The 
pride  of  the  human  intellect  rejects  divine  Reve¬ 
lation,  the  perversity  of  the  human  will  refuses 
submission  to  divine  Law.  Not  alone  individuals, 
but  whole  nations  deny  our  God  and  ignore  the 
dignity  of  man  and  the  sacred  rights  of  life  and 
property.  It  is  atheistic  and  materialistic 
philosophy,  which  for  one  hundred  years  or 
more  has  been  gradually  forming,  or  rather  de¬ 
forming,  the  minds  of  men,  that  plunged  the 
world  into  its  present  misery.  It  is  into  this 
confused  and  alarmed  world  that  science  now 
comes  with  a  discovery  that  strikes  terror  into 
the  hearts  of  men  because  it  gives  even  to  the 
fanatical  and  the  wicked  the  power  that,  in  the 
twinkling  of  an  eye,  can  destroy  all  life  upon  the 
earth.  Science  may  or  may  not  discover  a  pro¬ 
tecting  weapon  against  the  abuse  of  this  tre¬ 
mendous  force,  but  only  Almighty  God,  through 
the  instrumentality  of  his  priests,  can  enter  into 
the  soul  and  guide  conscience  to  use  this  marvel 
of  science  for  world  security  and  man’s  welfare. 

As  it  was  of  old,  so  is  it  today.  The  priests  of 
God  can  save  God’s  world,  if  the  world  will  but 
open  its  mind  to  their  teachings,  and  bend  its 
will  in  cooperation  with  the  all-powerful  grace 

( Continued  on  page  26,  column  1) 
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St.  Mary’s  was  represented 
when  seminarians  met  in 


Canadian  Caucus 


THREE  hundred  and  fifty  seminarians  from 
all  over  the  United  States  and  Canada, 
practically  strangers  before,  with  very  dif¬ 
ferent  backgrounds,  ideas,  and  levels  of  develop¬ 
ment,  and  yet  praying,  studying,  working  to¬ 
gether  in  unity  as  true  brothers  of  Christ,  trying 
to  discover  the  best  way  of  using  the  means  at 
their  disposal  to  become  Christ  to  their  fellow 
men  —  this  was  the  picture  presented  by  the 
Seminarians’  Study  Week  held  in  Montreal 
from  June  23  to  29.  Much  work  and  prayer  had 
gone  into  its  preparation,  and  truly  the  Holy 
Ghost  was  with  it  all  the  way. 

The  success  of  the  “Week”  is  the  result  of 
several  factors.  The  first  of  these  was  the  fine 
work  of  the  two  committees  in  charge  of  the 
preparation:  the  steering  committee  under  the 
leadership  of  Rev.  Mr.  William  J.  Morrissey, 
M.M.,  and  the  one  responsible  for  the  subject 
matter,  headed  by  Rev.  Mr.  Thomas  Reese  of 
Theological  College  and  Rev.  Mr.  Richard 
Arthur,  last  year’s  editor  of  Forum  (Seminar¬ 
ians’  Bulletin).  Then  too,  there  was  a  three-day 
preliminary  session  in  Ottawa  for  the  discus¬ 
sion  leaders.  Finally,  the  “Week”  was  quite 
fortunate  in  having  an  abundance  of  good 
speakers,  thanks  mainly  to  the  JOC  Interna¬ 
tional  Congress,  being  held  at  the  same  time. 

Monday,  June  23,  at  Brebeuf  College  in 
Montreal  was  a  day  of  registration,  unpacking, 
and  introductions  (aided  by  the  name  cards 
everyone  wore).  Monsignor  Albert  Valois, 
Montreal  Diocesan  Catholic  Action  Chaplain, 
officially  opened  the  Study  Week  with  his  talk 
that  evening.  The  days  that  followed  were  used 
to  the  full  in  three  two-hour  sessions  built 
around  a  typical  seminary  schedule.  Early 
rising,  mental  prayer,  dialogue  or  sung  Mass 
were  all  there,  but  so  were  Prime  and  Compline, 
recited  or  sung  together.  Each  one  gave  con¬ 
crete  evidence  of  the  intense  life  in  common  and 
the  real  spirit  of  oneness  that  prevailed. 

But  what  was  this  Study  Week  all  about! 
Last  year’s  at  Notre  Dame  had  accomplished 
much,  but  this  year’s  had  more  to  do.  Its  pur¬ 


pose  was  to  study  the  Church’s  problem  in  social 
reconstruction  and  particularly  to  discuss  the 
role  of  the  seminarian  in  it.  The  first  two  speak¬ 
ers,  both  seminarians,  examined  the  modern 
social  setup  from  a  purely  natural  point  of  view. 
They  showed  clearly  what  a  large  influence 
society  has  on  the  men  who  make  it  up.  Their 
social  habits  (often  called  “institutions”)  have 
become  so  set  that  these  actually  “determine” 
their  actions.  The  only  solution  to  the  problem 
lies  in  the  leaders  of  society,  those  less  affected 
by  the  compelling  force  of  institutions,  those 
whose  example  will  be  followed.  The  organized 
efforts  of  the  leaders  of  a  society  can  change  its 
institutions.  What  is  needed  to  effect  this  is  an 
awakening  of  their  social  responsibility. 

Going  a  step  higher,  the  talks  next  centered 
on  a  supernatural  view  of  society,  the  effect  that 
Christ’s  coming  has  had  on  it.  Simply  stated, 
it  has  put  society  on  an  entirely  new  basis. 
Christ  came  and  took  on  our  human  nature,  and, 
though  we  cannot  share  His  divine  nature,  He 
made  it  possible  for  us  to  share  His  divine  life 
through  grace.  By  grace,  we  live  His  life,  a  life 
begun  in  us  by  Baptism  and  strengthened  by 
Confirmation.  By  grace,  we  are  united  with 
Him  and  with  each  other  in  one  social,  or  mysti¬ 
cal,  union.  All  this  He  accomplished  by  His 
death,  and  He  left  us  this  moment  of  His  death 
in  the  Holy  Sacrifice,  the  sacrifice  of  the  whole 
Body  of  Christ.  All  this  was  the  contribution 
of  Monsignor  Reynold  Hillenbrand  of  Chicago. 
The  deep  realization  he  evidenced  of  the  fact  of 
the  Mystical  Body  and  of  the  essential  place  of 
the  liturgy  in  everyday  life  could  not  but  be 
communicated  to  all  who  heard  him.  Father 
John  Quinn,  also  of  Chicago,  continued  on  these 
same  lines  with  a  plea  to  be  deeply  aware  of  the 
necessity  of  making  these  truths  real  to  the  men 
of  our  day.  They  must  be  made  to  realize  that 
they  are  now  new  men  in  Christ,  that  they  are 
joined  to  Him  by  a  tie  that  is  closer  than  the 
marriage  bond,  by  a  union  He  dared  to  compare 
with  that  between  His  Father  and  Himself. 
Through  the  liturgy,  they  have  a  chance  to  exer- 
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cise  the  share  they  have  in  His  priesthood.  If 
only  they  realized  it !  But  this  is  the  task  of 
the  priest  of  today  who  must  provide  his  people 
with  a  spirituality  that  takes  their  everyday  life 
and  work  into  account,  that  makes  their  labor 
and  recreation  a  vital  part  of  the  effort  to  get  to 
heaven  and  not  a  blind  spot  in  their  spiritual 
life.  This  demands  a  different  kind  of  spiritual¬ 
ity,  one  that  gives  them  the  courage  to  be  differ¬ 
ent  when  conformity  means  sin;  that  teaches 
them  to  live  with  the  Church  and  to  want  to 
participate  in  her  life;  that  draws  them  away 
from  their  individualistic  lives  to  the  corporate¬ 
ness  of  Christ’s  Body.  Above  all,  it  demands  a 
priest  who  is  patient  and  persevering  with  his 
people,  who  is  on  fire  himself  and  who  wants  to 
enkindle  their  hearts. 

Father  J ohn  Fitzsimons  of  England  pre¬ 
sented  the  Popes’  answer  to  the  problems  met 
with  on  the  two  planes  of  human  life.  It  is  the 
lay  apostolate  (often  called  Catholic  Action)  in 
which  the  layman  is  to  find  his  real  place,  that  of 
bridging  the  gap  between  a  pagan  civilization 
and  the  Church.  Where  on  the  natural  level  a 
reconstruction  of  the  social  order  (to  be  brought 
about  only  through  society’s  leaders)  is  de¬ 
manded,  the  lay  apostolate  built  around  leaders 
provides  the  means.  Where  there  is  a  need  for  a 
supernatural  basis  for  Christian  society,  again 
this  apostolate  solves  the  problem  with  its 


supernatural  motivation,  its  insistence  on  the 
doctrine  of  the  Mystical  Body,  and  the  sanctifi¬ 
cation  of  its  members  for  the  sanctification  of 
their  environment.  Though  British  himself, 
Father  Fitzsimons  centered  his  talk  around 
problems  as  they  appear  in  the  United  States. 
He  also  expressed  great  confidence  in  the  future 
work  of  the  lay  apostolate  in  this  country,  a 
sentiment  shared  by  other  speakers  who  were 
there  from  Europe. 

But  what  does  all  this  have  to  do  with  semi¬ 
narians?  After  all,  they  are  not  priests,  so  they 
cannot  be  Catholic  Action  chaplains;  they  are 
no  longer  laymen,  so  they  have  no  place  in  this 
strictly  lay  movement.  Then  how  is  their  inter¬ 
est  to  be  explained?  Where  do  they  fit  into  the 
picture? 

The  answer  is  quite  simple ;  it  is  merely  that 
they  want  to  be  as  well-prepared  as  possible  for 
the  priestly  ministry  that  will  so  shortly  be 
theirs.  Today,  there  is  a  grave  need  for  chap¬ 
lains  in  the  field  of  the  lay  apostolate,  priests 
who  are  prepared  to  give  guidance  and  help  to 
the  lay  leaders  who  seek  their  aid.  The  time  in 
the  seminary  is  not  too  early  to  begin  a  good 
preparation.  This  is  what  has  spurred  so  many 
seminarians  to  an  interest  in  the  lay  apostolate. 

Their  preparation  can  take  two  forms  which 
have  well  been  called  information  and  formation. 

( Continued  on  page  24,  column  1) 
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The 

BOOK 

of 

JOB 

THE  Book  of  Job  is  a  poetical  discussion  of 
the  problem  of  sin  and  suffering.  The  pro¬ 
logue,  written  in  prose,  introduces  us  to 
the  hero  of  the  poem.  It  speaks  of  his  person 
and  character,  and  cells  us  of  the  calamities 
which  befell  him.  Job  loses  a  great  fortune  and 
a  brilliant  position,  falling  into  the  depths  of 
misery ;  and  that,  not  as  a  punishment  of  crimes, 
but  by  the  malice  of  Satan  and  the  permission  of 
God.  The  purpose  of  God  in  thus  allowing  him 
to  suffer,  though  innocent,  is  revealed  in  these 
first  two  chapters:  it  is  (and  this  is  the  first 
solution  of  the  problem  of  evil)  to  try  Job  and 
cause  his  sincere  piety  to  shine  forth  more 
clearly. 

The  situation  is  discussed  in  the  light  avail¬ 
able  in  the  period  which  followed  the  return 
from  the  Babylonian  exile,  in  a  series  of  dis¬ 
courses  which  extend  from  chapters  3  through 
41.  Job  first  utters  his  complaint  in  bitter  terms. 
Three  of  his  friends,  Eliphaz,  Baldad,  and 
Sophar,  who  had  come  to  console  him,  take  of¬ 
fense;  and  instead  of  consolation,  they  utter 
bitter  reproaches.  Persuaded  that  under  the 
government  of  a  God  sovereignly  just,  virtue 
must  always  prosper,  they  say  that  all  suffering 
is  a  punishment  for  sin.  This  is  the  second  solu¬ 
tion  of  the  problem  of  suffering.  They  attribute 
the  misfortunes  of  Job  to  his  crimes  and  exhort 
him  to  confess  and  to  repent  in  order  to  obtain 
happiness  again.  Job  affirms  that  his  present 
sufferings  are  not  a  punishment  of  sin.  They 
appear  to  him  (third  solution)  to  be  blows  of  the 
hand  of  the  Most  High,  which  fall  without  dis¬ 
tinction  on  the  just  and  the  unjust,  for  reasons 
known  only  to  Himself.  The  language  of  Job’s 
friends,  who  are  hurt  by  what  they  consider  his 
obstinacy,  becomes  more  and  more  irritating, 
although  at  bottom  they  always  develop  the 


same  idea.  Each  speaks  three  times,  and  each 
of  their  speeches  is  followed  by  a  discourse  of 
Job,  who  mingles  lament  with  his  defense.  In 
chapters  4  -  26,  he  appeals  to  God  from  his 
friends.  Even  if  he  did  know  with  certainty  that 
he  would  be  happy  hereafter,  he  would  not  have 
a  solution.  That  would  require  a  knowledge  of 
the  doctrine  of  the  Cross. 

In  chapters  27  -  31,  Job  speaks  alone,  and 
sums  up  the  defense  of  his  sentiments  and  con¬ 
duct.  He  has  always  feared  the  Lord  and  walked 
in  His  ways,  because  he  knows  that  sooner  or 
later  God  wreaks  vengeance  on  the  wicked,  and 
because  God,  Who  alone  is  able  to  know  and 
teach  wisdom,  has  revealed  no  other  wisdom 
than  that  which  consists  in  fearing  Him  and 
keeping  away  from  sin.  Nevertheless,  what  a 
contrast  between  his  past  prosperity  and  his 
actual  state  of  humiliation  and  suffering !  What 
a  contrast  between  this  latter  state  and  his 
innocence ! 

At  this  point  a  new  interlocutor  is  introduced, 
Elihu.  This  young  man  taxes  Job  with  presump¬ 
tion  —  he  thinks  that  he  is  at  least  guilty  of 
excessive  confidence  in  his  own  justice.  Job  may 
be  guilty,  if  not  of  gross  crime,  at  least  of  secret 
faults.  He  speaks  of  the  disciplinary  effects  of 
affliction.  Suffering  does  but  warn  the  sinner  to 
escape  by  repentance  from  heavier  judgment. 

Job  does  not  answer  Elihu;  God  speaks  in¬ 
stead.  His  voice  issues  from  a  cloud;  He  ad¬ 
dresses  Job.  He  humbles  him,  bringing  him  to 
the  consciousness  of  his  ignorance  and  weak¬ 
ness  as  compared  to  the  Creator,  Whose  works 
are  magnificently  described  (chapters  38-41). 
Then  J ob  makes  a  touching  avowal  of  the  faults 
committed  in  the  heat  of  the  debate.  In  an  epi¬ 
logue  (42:7-8),  God  proclaims  that  Job  has 
spoken  rightly,  and  He  pardons  his  opponents 
only  when  Job  has  prayed  for  them  and  offered 
sacrifice. 

The  subsequent  life  of  Job  is  related  briefly. 
God  again  gives  him  children,  seven  sons  and 
three  daughters,  and  gives  him  the  double  of  the 
possessions  he  had  lost.  His  life  is  prolonged 
for  140  years  after  the  event  narrated,  (42:9- 
16). 

“Such  is  a  sketch  of  a  book  which,  by  its 
beauty,  ravishes  any  man  able  to  feel  beauty, 
which  by  the  ordering  of  its  parts,  by  the  eleva¬ 
tion  of  its  style  would  be  in  the  forerank  of 
literary  masterpieces,  even  if  the  purity  of  its 
doctrine  and  the  inspiration  of  the  writer  did 
not  make  it  more  than  a  human  work:  beauty 
which  is  all  the  more  remarkable  in  that  the 
whole  book  is  concerned  with  one  proposition 

( Continued  on  page  22,  column  3J 
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Sortes 

Sulpkiani 


ONCE  more,  as  some  do  every  year,  a  group 
of  this  country’s  one  hundred  and  nine 
Sulpicians  has  taken  to  the  road.  Travel¬ 
ing  farthest  this  time  is  Fr.  Aloysius  E.  Bern- 
hard,  who  has  left  age-mellowed  Paca  St.  for 
Honolulu,  T.H.  There,  at  St.  Stephen’s  Semi¬ 
nary,  where  he  will  comprise  in  himself  precise¬ 
ly  one  third  of  the  faculty,  Fr.  Bernhard  will 
join  the  Fathers-founder,eLinn  and  Cullinan. 

Paca  St.  has  also  relinquished  Fr.  John  J. 
Canfield  to  St.  Charles’  College  and  Fr.  Paul 
Genovese  to  the  Sulpician  Solitude,  where  he 
joined  Fathers  Francis  G.  Bowler,  Elmer  J. 
Putsche,  Denis  Foudy,  William  F.  Hill,  Ray- 
mond  J.  Connor,  Robert  P.  Mohan,  and  Casimir 
M.  Peterson. 

But  for  the  faculty  of  Paca  St.  it  is  not  a  case 
of  all  give  and  no  take.  Three  new  priests  — 
none  of  whom  are  really  new  to  Paca  St.  —  have 
been  added  to  the  staff.  Fr.  Eugene  Walsh  re¬ 
turns  to  the  ancient  choir  loft  and  semi-circular 
music  room  as  director  of  music.  He  is  continu¬ 
ing  his  personal  studies  in  preparation  for  an 
S.T.D.  examination  later  this  year.  Fr.  Bar¬ 
tholomew  Reilly  has,  like  Fr.  Walsh,  come  to 
Paca  St.  from  the  Catholic  University.  There 
he  too  has  been  pursuing  studies  for  his  doc¬ 
torate.  Fr.  Harry  Twamley  again  assumes  a 
faculty  post  as  professor  of  Latin. 

Withdrawing  to  the  country,  we  find  that,  be¬ 
sides  Fr.  Canfield,  St.  Charles’  College  has  like¬ 
wise  acquired  Fathers  John  F.  Dede,  Thomas 
R.  Leigh,  Porter  J.  White,  and  William  A. 
Thieleman.  They  are  now  a  part  of  the  en¬ 
larged  faculty  which  has  for  its  nine-month  task 
the  tutoring  of  another  door-bulging  enrollment 
of  students. 

And  still  on  the  east  coast  we  discover  a  siz¬ 
able  group  of  Sulpician  priest-students  at  the 
Catholic  University.  Fr.  C.  Harry  Dukehart  is 


studying  Theology;  Fr.  John  J.  Castelot,  Scrip¬ 
ture;  Fr.  William  R.  Murphy,  English;  Fr. 
Robert  J.  Giguere,  Philosophy;  Fr.  Eugene  T. 
Nicholaus,  English;  Fr.  Edward  P.  Cronan, 
Philosophy;  and  Fr.  Eugene  I.  Van  Antwerp, 
Theology. 

The  west,  however,  has  not  been  forgotten. 
St.  Joseph’s,  Mountain  View,  has  acquired  two 
“John  H.’s,”  Fr.  Thirlkel  and  the  newly  or¬ 
dained  Fr.  Olivier.  Fr.  Robert  T.  Callahan  has 
gone  to  St.  Edward’s,  Kenmore,  Washington, 
and  Fr.  John  P.  McManus,  also  at  St.  Ed¬ 
ward’s,  is  pursuing  higher  studies  at  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Washington,  Seattle. 

Since  we  believe  it  to  be  of  special  interest 
to  our  readers,  we  give  below  the  most  recent 
report  on  the  Sulpician  seminary  at  Hanoi, 
Indo-China  (c.f.  The  Voice,  xxiv,  6:18). 

Hanoi 

June  18,  1947 

From  the  Vicar  Apostolic  of  Hanoi : 

“Our  situation  here  remains  unchanged,  that 
is  to  say,  there  is  no  perceptible  improvement, 
and  the  dawn  of  better  days  does  not  yet  appear. 
The  Viet-Minh  troops,  though  thrown  back  by 
military  operations,  still  hold  the  interior  part 
of  the  country  (Tonkin).  They  continue  to  ter¬ 
rorize  the  natives,  the  great  majority  of  whom 
would  like  to  get  rid  of  them  but  have  not  the 
means  to  do  so.  Methodically  they  go  on  burn¬ 
ing  and  destroying  the  cities  which  they  are  not 
able  to  hold.  They  likewise  set  numerous  vil¬ 
lages  on  fire,  after  deporting  the  inhabitants  to 
unwholesome  districts  where  marsh-fever,  lack 
of  food  and  care,  add  many  thousands  of  vic¬ 
tims  to  the  number  of  those  murdered  or  killed 
in  action.  Catholic  villages  are  the  special  ob¬ 
jects  of  their  hatred 
and  cruelty. 

“A  large  number 
of  my  priests  had  to 
leave  their  missions 
and  are  wandering 
from  place  to  place. 
The  students  of  the 
Sulpician  Seminary 
are  still  scattered 
here  and  there ;  to  this 
date  only  four  of  them 
have  been  able  to 
reach  Hanoi,  and  then 
only  after  facing  seri¬ 
ous  dangers  and  over¬ 
coming  hardships. 
“Our  poor  Sulpi- 

w.  V.  B.  ( Cont’d  on  page  22) 
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Pittsburgh  Alumni 

EVEBY  man  has  his  one,  legitimate  boast. 
For  one  it  is  a  family,  well  provided  for, 
despite  many  difficulties ;  for  another  a 
healthy  business,  built  and  maintained  on  honest 
principles.  For  a  priest  it  may  be  a  grand,  per¬ 
haps  even  a  not-so-grand,  church  which  stands 
where  there  was  nothing  but  barren  ground 
when  he  first  came  to  the  parish.  For  the  Sul- 
picians  it  is,  simply,  their  alumni. 

More  than  one  hundred  and  fifty  years  have 
passed  since  the  Sulpicians  first  began  to  have 
American  alumni,  but  by  now,  of  course,  those 
alumni,  living  and  dead,  number  many  thou¬ 
sands.  Most  of  them,  perhaps,  were  or  are  ex¬ 
emplary  priests  who  did  or  are  doing  their  work 
without  recognition  from  any  but  God  and  the 
souls  to  whom  they  were  sent.  Yet,  as  the  vari¬ 
ous  news  items  in  this  issue  of  The  Voice  indi¬ 
cate,  very  many  of  them  have  been  recognized 
and  honored  even  by  the  Holy  Father  himself. 
So  far,  for  instance,  St.  Mary’s  alone  has  given 
the  Church  more  than  60  bishops  and  20  arch¬ 
bishops. 

Bond  in  St.  Sulpice 

It  is  not  surprising,  then,  that  there  should  be 
a  strong  bond  between  the  Sulpician  alumni  of 
every  diocese.  And  it  is  not  surprising  to  see 
that  bond  made  manifest  in  such  joyful  meet¬ 
ings  as  the  latest  of  the  Pittsburgh  Alumni. 
Nearly  every  alumnus  of  the  diocese  turned  out 
on  Tuesday,  September  23,  for  this  annual  meet¬ 
ing.  The  Bev.  John  B.  McKavney,  pastor  of  the 
Church  of  St.  John  the  Evangelist,  South  Side, 
Pittsburgh,  the  alumni  host  of  this  year,  sang 
the  solemn  Mass  in  the  presence  of  the  Most 
Bev.  John  J.  Swint,  Bishop  of  Wheeling. 
Father  McKavney  was  assisted  by  the  Bev. 
Henry  Geibel,  Deacon,  the  Bev.  Stephen  C. 
Helzlsouer,  Subdeacon,  and  the  Bev.  Edwin  B. 
Heyl,  Master  of  Ceremonies.  Bishop  Boyle  was 
on  a  confirmation  tour  and  sent  his  regrets,  as 
did  also  those  few  alumni  who  could  not  be 
present. 

Father  Alvin  Forney  preached  the  sermon, 
explaining  to  the  congregation  the  purpose  of 
the  Congregation  of  St.  Sulpice  and  the  role  the 


small  society  had  played  in  the  development  of 
the  Church  in  this  country.  He  concluded  with 
the  following  words : 

“We  of  the  Alumni  are  delighted  and  proud 
of  our  Sulpician  training  and  heritage,  and  we 
offer  this  Holy  Mass  in  thanksgiving  to  God, 
and  pray  that  you,  Father  Lardner,  and  your 
Company,  may  continue  to  bless  this  great  na¬ 
tion  of  ours  by  sending  into  it  a  continuous 
stream  of  gentlemen  priests  of  God.  Amen.” 

After  the  dinner  which  followed,  Father 
Lardner  congratulated  the  alumni  on  the  record 
number  in  attendance,  thanked  them  for  their 
unfailing  loyalty  to  their  Alma  Mater  which 
had  been  manifested  over  and  over  again  by  the 
very  generous  donations  which  they  had  sent 
him.  He  said  no  diocesan  group  in  the  country 
had  shown  a  more  intense  affection  toward  the 
Seminary. 

They  Made  History 

In  lighter  vein,  Bishop  Swint  boasted  that  his 
class  had  made  history,  both  at  St.  Charles  and 
St.  Mary’s.  His  group  had  signed  a  petition,  as 
Christmas  of  ’98  approached,  asking  for  a 
Christmas  vacation.  In  order  to  do  a  thorough¬ 
ly  businesslike  job  each  member  of  the  faculty 
received  a  copy.  Alas !  It  was  spurned  indig¬ 
nantly.  The  Sulpicians  relented,  however,  and 
the  boys  went  home  for  Christmas. 

In  the  Seminary  they  found,  the  Bishop  said, 
the  Sabbatines  flourishing  and  the  formal  con- 
cursus.  Every  Saturday  the  community  as¬ 
sembled,  lots  were  drawn,  and  two  or  three  men 
of  each  class  had  to  stand  and  be  quizzed  on  the 
week’s  work.  The  concursus  was  a  scholastic 
disputation  before  the  entire  faculty  and  student 
body,  and,  of  course,  in  Latin.  Father  “Tip” 
O’Neill,  commenting  on  how  well  the  disputants 
had  done  in  the  use  of  Latin  and  the  way  in 
which  they  had  proposed  and  met  objections, 
set  things  in  motion  for  the  finale,  for  the  men 
of  the  class  saw  to  it  that  the  faculty  became 
acquainted  with  the  fact  that  the  whole  business 
had  been  rehearsed  beforehand.  Both  Sabba¬ 
tines  and  formal  concursus  were  swept  into  dis¬ 
card. 

The  Bishop  told  the  Alumni  that  their  priest¬ 
ly  formation,  their  most  precious  possession, 
they  owed  under  God  to  the  Sulpicians,  and  ac¬ 
cordingly  they  owed  them  their  gratitude  and 
support.  He  paid  the  Sulpicians  the  grand 
tribute  by  declaring  that  nearly  all  his  students 
are  being  trained  by  the  Sulpicians  and  he  feels 
they  could  not  be  in  better  hands. 

It  was  announced  that  the  Bev.  John  Angel 
would  be  host  at  the  next  meeting. 
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1947  Appointments 


Amaral,  Rev.  George  E.,  St.  Michael’s 
Church,  189  Essex  St.,  Fall  River. 

Anderson,  Rev.  Charles  C.,  St.  Paul’s 
Rectory,  1800  12th  St.,  N.,  St.  Pe¬ 
tersburg,  Fla. 

Apt,  Rev.  E.  Everette,  St.  Mary’s  Rec¬ 
tory,  Storm  Lake,  Iowa. 

Await,  Rev.  William  J.,  St.  Matthew’s 
Cathedral,  1725  Rhode  Island 
Ave.,  N.  W.,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Baillargeon,  Rev.  Albert  G.,  St. 
George’s  Rectory,  517  Pine  St., 
Manchester,  N.  H. 

Barcio,  Rev.  Robert,  Holy  Rosary  Rec¬ 
tory,  2701  East  Ave.,  Erie,  Penna. 

Bartok,  Rev.  Charles  A.,  St.  Michael 
the  Archangel  Parish,  Miami,  Fla. 

Beahan,  Rev.  Hugh  M.,  St.  John  the 
Baptist  Rectory,  1292  Jefferson 
St.,  Muskegon,  Mich. 

Benson,  Rev.  John  D.,  St.  Augustine’s 
Rectory,  1715  15th  St.,  Washing¬ 
ton,  D.  C. 

Berg,  Rev.  Donald  M.,  St.  Patrick’s 
Rectory,  318  Fulton  St.,  Eau 
Claire,  Wis. 

Boulanger,  Rev.  Maurice  R.,  St. 
Charles’  Orphans’  Home,  Roches¬ 
ter,  N.  H. 

Burke,  Rev.  Joseph  W.,  Immaculate 
Conception  Rectory,  Graham  Ave., 
Brookville,  Penna. 

Caldwell,  Rev.  E.  James,  Gannon  Col¬ 
lege,  Perry  Square,  Erie,  Penna. 

Carr,  Rev.  Edward  J.,  St.  Peter’s  Rec¬ 
tory,  381  Fair  St.,  Pawtuxet,  R.  I. 

Clancy,  Rev.  John  G.,  Casa  San  Gio¬ 
vanni,  Collegio  Americano,  Roma. 

Connelly,  Rev.  James  A.,  Our  Lady  of 
Mount  Carmel  Rectory,  109  Good¬ 
will  Ave.,  Meriden,  Conn. 

Driscoll,  Rev.  John  P.,  Our  Lady  of 
Assumption  Rectory,  Wianno  Ave., 
Osterville,  Mass. 

Finucan,  Rev.  James  P.,  Chancery  Of¬ 
fice,  14th  and  Cass  St.,  La  Crosse. 

Flynn,  Rev.  Joseph  A.,  St.  Rita’s  Rec¬ 
tory,  1620  Whitney  Ave.,  Hamden, 
Conn. 

Fountain,  Rev.  Charles,  St.  Teresa’s 
Rectory,  358  Newport  Ave.,  Paw¬ 
tucket,  R.  I. 

Fortenbaugh,  Rev.  Francis  W.,  St. 
Charles’  Rectory,  Pikesville,  Md. 

Gallant,  Rev.  Rodrigue  J.,  St.  Mary’s 
Rectory,  378  Notre  Dame  Ave., 
Manchester,  N.  H. 


Guisani,  Rev.  Augustine  H.,  Our  Lady 
of  Lourdes  Rectory,  309  S.  Main 
St.,  Waterbury,  Conn. 

Hewitt,  Rev.  Bernard  P.,  Caldwell 
Hall,  Catholic  University,  Wash¬ 
ington  17,  D.  C. 

Hostler,  Rev.  Robert  A.,  Corpus  Christi 
Rectory,  3220  N.  W.  7th  Ave.,  Mi¬ 
ami,  Fla. 

Howley,  Rev.  Edward,  St.  Mary’s 

Rectory,  566  Elm  St.,  Stamford, 
Conn. 

Hughes,  Rev.  Henry  J.,  St.  Mark’s 

Rectory,  30  Melvin  Ave.,  Catons- 
ville  28,  Md. 

Karolick,  Rev.  Philip  M.,  Gannon  Col¬ 
lege,  Perry  Square,  Erie,  Penna. 

Kersjes,  Rev.  Paul  F.,  Holy  Name 

Rectory,  1630  Godfrey  Ave.,  S. 
W.,  Grand  Rapids,  Mich. 

Killeen,  Rev.  John  J.,  St.  Mary’s  Rec¬ 
tory,  212  Elizabeth  St.,  Derby, 

Conn. 

Kirk,  Rev.  John  A.,  Holy  Rosary  Rec¬ 
tory,  606  Penn  St.,  Johnsonburg, 
Penna. 

Kotyuk,  Rev.  Stephen  J.,  St.  Brigid’s 
Rectory,  468  Pine  St.,  Meadville, 
Penna. 

Lewis,  Rev.  Robert  E.,  St.  Mary’s  Rec¬ 
tory,  727  Fifth  St.,  N.  W.,  Wash¬ 
ington,  D.  C. 

Loftsson,  Rev.  Haakon,  Landakoti, 
Reykjavik,  Iceland. 

Lombard,  Rev.  Roy  A.,  Sacred  Heart 
Rectory,  2047  Adams  Ave.,  Hunt¬ 
ington,  W.  Va. 

Love,  Rev.  Paul  L.,  All  Saints’  Rec¬ 
tory,  4408  Liberty  Heights  Ave., 
Baltimore,  Md. 

McDermott,  Rev.  Richard  A.,  St.  Stan¬ 
islaus  Rectory,  915  S.  Grant  St., 
Bay  City,  Mich. 

Maguire,  Rev.  Peter  J.,  Stella  Maris 
Rest  Home,  Newport,  R.  I. 

Maynard,  Rev.  Leo  E.,  St.  John’s  Rec¬ 
tory,  Railroad  Ave.,  Plainfield, 
Conn. 

Metsy,  Rev.  Norman  G.,  St.  Bernard’s 
Rectory,  Post  Rd.,  P.  O.  Box  91, 
Wickford,  R.  I. 

Murphy,  Rev.  Vincent  J.,  Sacred  Heart 
Rectory,  1409  Perry  St.,  So.  Rich¬ 
mond  24,  Va. 

Murray,  Rev.  John  L.,  Sacred  Heart 
Rectory,  40  S.  Irvine  St.,  Sharon, 
Penna. 

Nien,  Rev.  John,  adress  not  available. 


O’Shea,  Rev.  Joseph  H.,  1325  Garey 
St.,  South  Jacksonville,  Fla. 

Oliveira,  Rev.  Edward  A.,  Our  Lady 
of  Lourdes  Rectory,  49  First  St., 
Taunton,  Mass. 

Olivier,  Rev.  John  H.,  St.  Joseph’s  Col¬ 
lege,  Mountain  View,  Calif. 

Peterson,  Rev.  Casimir  M.,  St.  Mary’s 
Seminary,  600  N.  Paca  St.,  Balti¬ 
more  1,  Md. 

Pierick,  Rev.  Bernard  E.,  747  Hackett 
St.,  Beloit,  Wis. 

Plude,  Rev.  Daniel  C.  L.,  Church  of 
St.  Peter’s,  164  Kimberly  Ave., 
New  Haven,  Conn. 

Poirier,  Rev.  Roger  P.,  St.  Theresa 
Rectory,  18  Baltic  St.,  So.  Attle¬ 
boro,  Mass. 

Powers,  Rev.  Jerome  C.,  St.  Patrick’s 
Rectory,  136  St.  Philip  St., 
Charleston,  S.  C. 

Quinn,  Rev.  John  F.,  St.  Joseph’s 
Rectory,  195  S.  Main  St.,  New 
Britain,  Conn. 

Reitz,  Rev.  William  J.,  St.  John  Vian- 
ney  Rectory,  3860  Division  Ave., 
South  Grand  Rapids,  Mich. 

Rodriguez,  Rev.  Candelario,  Box  113, 
Vega  Alta,  Puerto  Rico. 

Rook,  Rev.  Paul  J.,  address  not  avail¬ 
able. 

Sherer,  Rev.  Carl,  Immaculate  Concep¬ 
tion  Rectory,  New  Hartford, 
Conn. 

Shovelton,  Rev.  Albert  F.,  St.  Mar¬ 
garet’s  Rectory,  Buzzard’s  Bay, 
Mass. 

Simonin,  Rev.  John  A.,  St.  Peter’s 
Church,  Box  409,  Beaufort,  S.  C. 

Tehan,  Rev.  John  F.,  St.  Mary’s  Rec¬ 
tory,  South  Coventry,  Conn. 

Testa,  Rev.  Genaro  J.,  Sacred  Heart 
Rectory,  37  Schuyler  Ave.,  Stam¬ 
ford,  Conn. 

Thadeau,  Rev.  Joseph,  St.  Francis 
Xavier  Rectory,  81  Carpenter  St., 
East  Providence,  R.  I. 

Toomey,  Rev.  Joseph,  St.  Mary’s  Rec¬ 
tory,  1453  Old  Shell  Rd.,  Mobile 
17,  Ala. 

Wagner,  Rev.  Eugene  P.,  St.  Patrick’s 
Church,  Mt.  Sterling,  Ky. 

Wallace,  Rev.  Francis  X.,  Corpus 
Christi  Rectory,  Barnstable  Co., 
Sandwich,  Mass. 

Young,  Rev.  Peter,  St.  Joseph’s  Rec¬ 
tory,  5  Mann  Ave.,  Newport,  R.  I. 

Zerfas,  Rev.  Herman  H.,  St.  Andrew’s 
Cathedral,  267  Sheldon  Ave.,  S.  E., 
Grand  Rapids,  Mich. 
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June  13  saw  not  only  the  comple¬ 
tion  of  the  school  year,  but  also  the 
completion  of  Frank  Howley’s  wood- 
carved  crucifix.  That  varnished  corpus 
which  writhes  on  the  rough-hewn,  ten- 
foot  cross  not  only  gives  expression  to 
the  effect  of  evil,  but  it  also  shows 
what  can  be  done  with  two  chisels,  an 
ordinary  hatchet  and  hammer,  some  de¬ 
termined  effort,  and  —  the  afternoon 
rec. 

Having  seen  an  exhibition  of  fine 
wood  carvings  at  the  Baltimore  Mu¬ 
seum  on  a  free  day  and  a  fallen  tulip 
tree  in  the  grotto,  Frank  obtained  Fr. 
Hemelt’s  permission  to  start  to  work, 
encouraged  by  Fr.  Seiner’s  interest  in 
the  project.  From  April  until  the 
school-closing  days  of  June  he  worked, 
as  the  tulip  tree  log  took  shape.  Wa¬ 
terproof  paint-soaked  canvas  he  used 
as  the  loin  cloth.  The  crown  of  thorns 
is  rusted  barbed  wire.  The  nails  are 
bolts  from  Joe  Appel’s  shop. 

Numerous  seminarians  worked  on 
the  heavy  cross,  creosoted  it,  and  car¬ 
ried  it  up  the  hill  to  the  place  where  it 
now  stands,  in  a  small  sunlit  opening 
among  the  autumn  trees.  Devout  feet 
have  since  beaten  a  path  to  the  new 
shrine  on  the  October-splashed  hill  be¬ 
hind  the  seminary. 

Seminarian  Summer 

This  October  finds  more  men  at  Ro¬ 
land  Park  than  ever  before.  In  Sep¬ 
tember  353  registered  to  begin  their 
school  year  in  a  house  which  had  seen 
many  priests  during  the  summer 
months.  The  priests  of  the  Diocese  of 
Wheeling  made  their  retreat  here  in 
August,  and  even  they  were  not  alone. 
Wheeling  seminarians  made  the  jour¬ 
ney  with  them  to  keep  the  rooms  in 
order.  Then,  early  in  September,  the 
retreats  for  Baltimore  and  Washing¬ 
ton  priests  were  held  here,  as  was  also 
the  Sulpician  retreat. 

And  while  the  seminary  was  so  oc¬ 
cupied  with  retreatants,  the  usual 
occupants  of  4xx  A,  and  3xx  E,  and 
2xx  D  were  spending  the  traditional 
seminarian’s  vacation,  camping,  cate¬ 
chising,  or  just  relaxing.  Albany  men 
spent  their  usual  eight  weeks  at  Camp 
Jogues  in  the  Adirondacks.  Nash¬ 
ville’s  seminarians  busied  themselves  at 
their  diocesan  camp  in  the  peaceful 
Tennessee  hill  country.  Some  of  the 
seminarians  were  counselors  at  Camp 
St.  Mary’s,  a  parochial  camp  in  Con¬ 


necticut.  Others  were  counselors  at 
private  camps,  while  some  stayed  at 
home  to  paint  the  parochial  school. 
Many  Camden  men,  who  usually  enter¬ 
tain  themselves  on  the  diocesan  farm, 
spent  part  of  their  summer  teaching 
catechism.  Meanwhile  their  northern 
neighbors  in  Trenton  had  the  double 
duties  of  catechetics  and  census.  Ra¬ 
leigh  seminarians  (both  of  them)  took 
part  in  a  census  of  that  city. 

They  Took  to  the  Roads 

But  not  all  of  the  seminarians  were 
stay-at-eamps.  Many  travelled,  hitting 
the  high  roads  and  the  low  roads,  the 
north  roads  and  the  south  .  .  .  ah  .  .  . 
roads.  The  aggregate  of  mileage,  they 
tell  us,  would  be  enough  to  take  you 
from  Hoboken  to  .  .  .  well,  we  never 
were  much  for  figures.  And  anyway, 
who  would  ever  want  to  leave  Hobo¬ 
ken?  Again,  several  priests  and  semi¬ 
narians  reopened  the  Sulpician  camp 
on  Long  Lake,  New  York  State.  Judg¬ 
ing  from  their  reports,  Camp  St. 
Mary’s  will  again  become  the  favorite 
vacation  spot  it  was  before  the  war. 
Seminarians  were  among  the  many 
Catholics  who  visited  Canada’s  shrines 
during  the  summer.  Many  a  wish-you- 
were-here  post  card  told  that  there 
were  many  other  places  where  black 
suits  showed  up  for  a  visit. 

And  now  a  month  of  the  new  year 
has  passed.  Eighty  new  deacons  put  on 
their  stoles  for  Holy  Communion  each 
morning.  They  began  their  last  year 
in  the  seminary  with  the  realization 
that  this  is  not  only  their  greatest  year, 
but  also  the  year  that  will  pass  by  most 
quickly.  The  prospect  of  the  sub- 
diaconate  gives  new  fervor  to  the  big¬ 
gest  class  in  the  house — the  ninety-two 
man  third  year.  And  back  for  the  first 
time  as  old-comers,  ninety  second  year 
men  are  glad  to  give  the  clerics  of  first 
year  the  benefit  of  their  experience. 
The  eighty-five  newcomers  have  forgot¬ 
ten  their  first  days  of  confusion, 
prompted  by  double-decker  beds,  so 
many  strange  faces,  and  endless  cor¬ 
ridors.  Now  they  think  less  nostal- 
gicly  of  their  happy  days  at  Paca 
Street,  St.  Ambrose’s,  St.  Joseph’s,  or 
Loras. 

Because  of  the  many  Italian-speak¬ 
ing  people  in  their  diocese,  Hartford 
seminarians  have  swelled  the  Italian 
classes,  already  populated  with  Cam¬ 
den  men.  St.  Augustine  seminarians 
continue  their  course  in  Spanish. 


The  June  Voice  had  gone  to  press 
before  the  annual  Voice-sacristan  soft- 
ball  game.  Since  it  is  old  news  now, 
we  make  no  mention  of  it  here,  save 
this  :  THE  VOICE  LOST. 

The  Voice  welcomes  to  its  editorial 
staff  John  Bowen  and  Charles  Mc- 
Namee,  and  to  the  circulation  staff 
Frank  Zacharewicz. 

Many  thanks  on  the  part  of  the  com¬ 
munity  are  due  to  the  retiring  directors 
of  the  athletics  program  and  congratu¬ 
latory  good  wishes  to  the  new  men. 
Master  of  Games  Joel  Wiggs  has  John 
Hoogterp  and  Walter  Malloy  to  assist 
him.  Phil  Thoni  and  Cal  Gengras 
are  in  charge  of  the  tennis  courts.  Ed 
Lucano  is  Master  of  Handball,  and 
Masters  of  Basketball  are  Tom  Mc- 
Nicholas  and  Bernie  Killeen.  Bob 
Giroux  and  Charles  Fischer  are  Mas¬ 
ters  of  Pool  (that’s  no  pun).  Frank 
de  Lellis  relieved  Jerry  Sutherland,  as 
he  took  over  regulator’s  duties  last 
month. 

Fr.  John  G.  Clancy,  ’47,  visited  St. 
Mary’s  during  the  opening  retreat,  just 
before  leaving  for  studies  in  Rome. 
He  sailed  on  the  S.S.  Vulcania  Sep¬ 
tember  25. 

President  Joe  Bischoff  announces  the 
new  Mission  Society  officers :  Vice- 
president,  Jim  Bittner;  Treasurer, 
Leon  Oglesby;  Secretary,  Bill  Hig¬ 
gins;  Director  of  Home  Study,  Walter 
Malloy;  Director  of  Catholic  Informa¬ 
tion,  Vincent  McMurry. 

Father  Levatois,  who  suffered  a  se¬ 
vere  hip  fracture  in  May,  sent  his  best 
wishes  to  all  at  St.  Mary’s.  The  long 
period  which  he  has  since  spent  at  St. 
Agnes’  Hospital  has  in  no  way  damp¬ 
ened  his  spirit.  “I  will  be  back  at  the 
Seminary  soon,”  he  says,  the  picture 
of  Christian  cheerfulness,  and  adds, 
“It  will  not  be  long  until  my  diamond 
jubilee.”  Eight  years,  to  be  exact, 
Father,  but  the  way  you  look  at  it  it 
really  won’t  be  long. 


We  regret  that  we  are  unable 
to  print  Washington  Notes  in 
this  issue  of  The  Voice.  How¬ 
ever,  the  conditions  which  brought 
about  its  omission  will  be  reme¬ 
died  next  month. 


We  ask  your  prayers  for  the  re¬ 
cently  deceased  father  of  the  Very 
Rev.  Lloyd  P.  McDonald,  S.S.,  rector 
of  the  Theological  College. 

- 4- - 

We  request  your  prayers  for  several 
deceased  persons:  the  father  of  the 
Rev.  Thomas  F.  Toohey  (’42),  the  fa¬ 
ther  of  Mr.  John  Brey  (’50),  and  the 
father  of  Mr.  Edmund  Julien  (’50). 
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September  already!  Why,  it  seems 
only  a  short  while  ago  that  the  second 
year  philosophers  were  taking  compre- 
hensives  and  we  were  plugging  for 
finals,  and  yet  we’re  none  the  worse  for 
it.  Our  older  brothers  moved  ahead  to 
Roland  Park,  and  we  took  their  places 
as  senior  men  in  the  house.  We  still 
recall  the  pleasant  surprise  when,  on 
returning  from  our  walk  that  Monday 
afternoon  (it  was  June  9,  the  last  day 
of  exams),  we  saw  the  courtyard 
around  our  Lady’s  statue  arranged  for 
our  last  get-together  of  the  year.  The 
electricians  had  wired  it  for  sound,  and 
the  musicians  in  the  house  had  pre¬ 
pared  a  program.  With  Bob  Ecker  as 
Master  of  Ceremonies  and  Bill  Mc- 
Grane  in  charge  of  the  singing,  we 
passed  the  evening  along  with  our 
neighbors  who  watched  the  show  from 
balcony  seats.  Solos,  jokes,  community 
singing,  and  refreshments  (ask  Clif 
Timlin  about  them)  made  up  the  pro¬ 
gram.  The  highlight  of  the  evening 
was  the  presentation  of  a  lei  to  Father 
Bernhard. 

Graduation  took  place  next  evening 
after  a  hectic  day  of  packing.  It  was 
the  traditional  Paca  Street  graduation 
taking  place  on  the  same  lawn  where 
the  night  before  we’d  sung  and  laughed. 
The  graduates  were  seated  along  the 
walk  leading  to  the  statue;  we  juniors 
watched  from  the  side.  Father  Lardner 
gave  us  a  fine  talk  in  which  he  invited 
us  to  recall  with  him  earlier  days  here 
at  Paca  Street. 

Summer  Visitors 

Next  day  we  said  goodbye,  the  new 
theologians  carrying  home  their  de¬ 
grees  and  the  new  second  philosophers 
looking  forward  to  their  day  of  reign. 
Then  the  dust  settled  peacefully,  and 
quiet  was  king,  at  least  till  July  15. 
That  day,  Paca  Street  had  two  very 
special  visitors,  Canon  Cardijn,  of  Bel¬ 
gium,  and  Pat  Keegan,  head  of  the 
YCW  in  England.  The  two  of  them 
had  just  spoken  at  a  luncheon  for  the 
priests  of  the  city  at  one  of  the  hotels, 
and  now  they  were  here  to  speak  to 
those  seminarians  from  around  Balti¬ 
more  who  were  fortunate  enough  to  be 
able  to  get  to  hear  them.  For  nearly 
two  hours  they  spoke  on  the  wonderful 
work  that  the  Jocists  (or  Young  Chris¬ 
tian  Workers,  depending  on  your  fa¬ 
vorite  language)  have  been  doing  in 
Europe  and  Canada,  even  during  the 


war.  They  also  spoke  of  how  much 
they  were  expecting  of  America  and 
especially  of  her  priests.  The  point 
they  drove  home  again  and  again  was 
that  the  future  success  of  this  lay  apos- 
tolate  depended  largely  on  the  help  and 
encouragement  of  the  priest,  and,  not 
long  from  now,  that  means  all  of  us. 

But  that  is  past  history  (except  for 
our  future  part  in  it),  and  now,  pass¬ 
ing  through  the  iron  gate  facing  on 
Paca  Street  and  trudging  up  the  stone 
steps,  we  entered  old  St.  Mary’s  for  a 
new  term.  Newcomers  glanced  up  as 
they  mounted  and  saw  printed  in  the 
stone  above  the  doorway  Seminarium 
Sancti  Sulpitii.  Perhaps  they  won¬ 
dered  if  this  was  really  St.  Mary’s,  but 
it  wasn’t  long  till  they  were  told  that 
it  was.  Dropping  their  heavy  bags  on 
the  floor,  they  glanced  around  them. 
Monstrous  radiators,  lengthy  corridors, 
and  worn  woodwork  caught  their  eye. 
The  swifter  moving  figures  clad  like 
themselves  were  probably  second  year 
men  who  had  already  “dumped”  their 
luggage  and  were  off  for  a  trip  down¬ 
town.  September  18  indeed !  We  were 
back  at  school  and  ready  for  a  new 
year. 


The  house  which  greeted  us  was 
quite  the  same,  although  in  places 
changes  had  been  made.  The  elements 
had  had  their  way  and  the  house  had 
gotten  older  (if  that  could  be  possible), 
the  building  a  little  more  worn  and 
bruised.  Nature  had  been  left  un¬ 
checked  and,  to  the  sorrow  of  the  mas¬ 
ters  of  games,  grass  and  weeds  now 
covered  the  softball  diamond,  dirt  and 
rubbish  the  handball  alleys,  and  the 
basketball  and  volley  ball  courts 
couldn’t  be  seen.  But  the  house  had 
also  undergone  a  good  face  lifting  and 
fresh  coats  of  paint  covered  the  halls, 
stairways,  and  rooms ;  new  showers  had 
been  installed  in  place  of  older  ones, 
windows  had  been  scrubbed  and  floors 
polished.  The  infirmarians  found  a 
bright  new  workroom,  the  masters  of 
games  new  equipment,  and  the  libra¬ 
rians  stacks  of  new  books. 

Regulators’  Ally 

The  next  day  found  us  all  busily  ar¬ 
ranging  our  rooms  and  taking  time  out 
to  meet  newcomers  and  to  greet  the 
oldcomers.  We  also  managed  to  learn 
something  new,  even  though  classes 
haven’t  started  yet.  Just  inside  the 
main  corridor  there  hangs  an  old 
clock.  We’d  been  wondering  a  long 
time  about  it  and  about  the  one  that 
hangs  just  above  the  bulletin  board 
outside  the  prayer  hall.  So  finally  we 
inquired  and  learned  that  they  were  the 

( Continued  on  page  26,  column  3) 
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The  Psalms,  A  New  Translation,  by 

Monsignor  Ronald  Knox;  Sheed 

and  Ward,  New  York,  N.  Y.,  1947; 
239  pp.,  $2.00. 

Monsignor  Roland  Knox  has  a  fer¬ 
tile  imagination  and  a  facile  pen.  There 
is  always  something  delightfully  re¬ 
freshing  about  his  literary  work.  When 
he  undertook  a  new  translation  of  the 
Bible  at  the  request  of  the  English 
Hierarchy,  it  was  felt  on  all  sides  that 
he  would  do  an  extraordinarily  good 
job,  particularly  from  the  literary 
point  of  view.  His  translation  would  be 
different,  and  so  it  is,  as  we  may  judge 
from  his  New  Testament,  and  now 
from  the  Psalms.  Breaking  away  com¬ 
pletely  from  the  wooden  phraseology 
known  as  bible  English,  he  has  trans¬ 
lated  these  into  a  beautiful  modern 
English  idiom  that  is  not  only  a  plea¬ 
sure  to  read,  but  spiritually  soul¬ 
stirring  as  well.  For  the  most  part,  his 
translation  can  be  understood  by  the 
average  intelligent  reader  at  sight. 

The  question,  however,  is  being 
asked :  But  how  accurate  is  Knox’s 
version?  Some  of  the  die-hard  advo¬ 
cates  of  rigidly  literal  translation  meth¬ 
ods  are  insinuating  that  it  isn’t  too 
accurate,  that  he  misses  many  shades  of 
meaning  at  times,  and  sometimes  reads 
too  much  into  his  text.  After  sampling 
many  passages  in  both  the  New  Testa¬ 
ment  and  in  the  Psalms,  we  would  con¬ 
clude  that  he  does  not  miss  anything 
essential,  nor  mislead  one.  Improve¬ 
ment,  of  course,  is  possible,  and  very 
likely  there  will  be  some  revision  later; 
but  even  as  they  stand  in  their  first 
edition,  these  translations  are  superb. 

In  regard  to  the  Psalms,  Sheed  and 
Ward  state  that  this  translation  was 
from  the  new  Latin  version  of  the 
Psalms,  with  reference  to  the  Hebrew. 
If  it  were,  we  wonder  why  the  distinc¬ 
tive  readings  of  the  new  Latin  version 
were  not  used,  or  at  least  not  men¬ 
tioned  in  the  footnotes.  The  new  Latin 
version  is  not  even  alluded  to  in  the 
footnotes.  There  are  also  some  “hang¬ 
overs”  from  the  older  Latin  versi@n, 
such  as  “look  upon  me”  (respice  in  me, 
Ps.  21:2),  which  is  neither  in  the  He¬ 
brew  text  nor  in  the  new  Latin  version. 
Our  impression  is  that  the  translation 
was  made  off  the  Breviary  Psalter  with 
an  eye  on  the  Massoretic  text,  and 
touched  up  a  bit  by  the  new  Latin  ver¬ 
sion  before  going  to  press  without  a 


complete  re-editing.  We  should  like  to 
know  just  how  Monsignor  Knox  ar¬ 
rived  at  the  reading  “kiss  the  rod” 
(Ps.  2:12),  and  what  it  means  in  the 
context. 

The  following  will  give  the  reader  an 
idea  of  the  excellence  of  the  transla¬ 
tion  : 

The  Lord  is  my  shepherd;  how  can 
I  lack  anything?  He  gives  me  a  rest¬ 
ing-place  where  there  is  green  pas¬ 
ture,  leads  me  out  by  cool  waters, 
and  revives  my  drooping  spirits.  By 
sure  paths  he  leads  me,  as  in  honour 
pledged,  and  though  I  should  walk 
with  the  shadow  of  death  all  around 
me,  I  will  not  be  afraid  of  any  harm; 
thy  rod,  thy  crook  are  my  comfort. 
(Ps.  22:1-4.) 

Have  mercy  on  me,  0  God,  as  thou 
art  ever  rich  in  mercy;  in  the  abun¬ 
dance  of  thy  compassion,  blot  out 
the  record  of  my  misdeeds.  Wash  me 
clean,  cleaner  yet,  from  my  guilt, 
purge  me  of  my  sin,  the  guilt  which 
I  freely  acknowledge,  the  sin  which 
is  never  lost  to  my  sight.  Thee  only 
my  sins  have  offended ;  thou  wast  the 
witness  of  my  wrong-doing;  thy  sen¬ 
tence  was  deserved,  and  if  thou  art 
called  in  question  thou  hast  right  on 
thy  side.  For  indeed,  I  was  born  in 
sin ;  guilt  was  with  me  already  when 
my  mother  conceived  me.  (Ps.  50: 
3-7.) 

E.  A.  Cerny,  S.S. 

— - F - 

Retreat  for  Priests,  by  Monsignor 
Ronald  Knox;  Sheed  and  Ward, 
New  York,  N.  Y.,  1946;  186  pp., 
$2.00. 

“In  this  retreat  I  am  going  to  do 
something  which  is,  I  suppose,  unusual, 
but  which  will  not,  I  hope,  seem  un¬ 
duly  far-fetched.  I  mean  to  take  as  my 
text  for  each  meditation,  or  rather  the 
subject  which  acts  as  a  jumping-off 
point  for  each  meditation,  a  story  from 
the  Old  Testament.”  With  these  in¬ 
troductory  remarks,  Monsignor  Knox 
launches  into  his  series  of  eighteen 
meditations  generally  entitled  Retreat 
for  Priests.  In  almost  every  chapter 
he  relates  some  New  Testament  inci¬ 
dent  along  with  the  Old  Testament 
narrative,  as  type  and  anti-type. 

The  result  —  this  refreshingly  origi¬ 
nal  book,  done  in  Monsignor  Knox’s 
delightfully  dynamic  style — brings  to 
life  some  Old  Testament  stories  whose 


full  meaning  perhaps  never  before  reg¬ 
istered  so  clearly.  The  parallels  and 
contrasts  drawn  within  Retreat  for 
Priests  find  definite  application  in  the 
life  of  the  busy  priest  of  today. 

Particularly  well  done  is  the  chapter 
on  the  Divine  Office.  Every  priest, 
writes  Monsignor  Knox,  can  trace  in 
the  verses  of  the  Psalter  a  kind  of  se¬ 
cret  code,  a  cipher  by  which  God  and 
soul  speak  to  one  another.  “The  Church 
has  deputed  her  priests  to  be  the 
spokesmen  of  her  eternal  loyalty,  to 
press  her  suit  at  the  court  of  heaven. 
The  holy  Angels  accept  them  for  their 
fellow-choristers.  The  dumb  creation 
commits  to  them  the  interpretation  of 
its  silent  worship.  .  .  .  What  wonder 
that  holy  men  have  called  the  Divine 
Office  the  Work  of  God?” 

The  topics  treated  range  from  crea¬ 
tion  and  ordination  to  Esther  and  our 
Blessed  Lady.  Already  this  book  has 
won  the  welcome  of  many  American 
priests.  Often  it  has  been  selected  for 
public  reading  at  clerical  retreats. 
While  intended  primarily  as  a  group 
of  meditations,  its  uses  are  varied.  It 
proves  itself  the  best  kind  of  spiritual 
reading,  and  repeated  readings  have 
been  found  to  be  as  profitable  as  the 
first.  Its  chapters  are  by  no  means  tir- 
ingly  lengthy,  nor  is  there  an  uninter¬ 
esting  expression  within  its  pages. 
Here  is  a  well  balanced  diet  of  basic 
priestly  principles,  presented  in  an  al¬ 
together  new  and  most  palpable  fash¬ 
ion.  Here  is  a  book  well  worth  its 
moderate  price. 

Thomas  O.  Wood 
- F - 

The  History  of  Japan,  by  Kenneth 

Scott  Latourette;  The  Macmillan 

Company,  New  York,  N.  Y.,  1947; 

290  pp.,  $4.00. 

This  is  the  completely  revised  edi¬ 
tion  of  a  work  which,  first  published 
in  1918  under  the  title  The  Develop¬ 
ment  of  J apan,  subsequently  passed 
through  three  editions.  Its  author,  af¬ 
ter  majoring  in  Far  Eastern  history  at 
Yale,  has  taught  in  his  field  for  well 
over  thirty  years  both  at  Yale-in-China 
and  at  Yale  in  New  Haven.  Few  men 
are  prepared  to  speak  on  the  history 
of  the  Far  East  with  as  much  compe¬ 
tence  and  authority  as  he. 

Professor  Latourette  begins  his  work 
with  a  short  chapter  on  the  geography 
of  Japan  which  has  played  such  a 
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large  part  in  her  history.  Then  he 
presents  what  little  has  come  down  of 
her  primitive  period,  a  time  whose  his¬ 
tory  is  greatly  entangled  in  myths  and 
traditions.  What  is  known  is  that  from 
this  period  dates  the  Shinto  religion 
and  the  idea  of  the  military  state,  both 
of  which  have  persevered  to  this  day. 

Contact  with  China  came  only  dur¬ 
ing  the  first  two  centuries  of  the  Chris¬ 
tian  era,  and  with  it  came  a  written 
language  and  the  beginnings  of  writ¬ 
ten  historical  records.  Four  centuries 
later,  Buddhism  was  introduced  into 
Japan  from  the  same  source,  and  it 
slowly  gained  a  place  along  with 
Shintoism. 

Because  of  the  greater  fund  of  in¬ 
formation  available,  more  space  is 
given  to  the  later  and  more  familiar 
periods  of  Japanese  history:  to  the 
long  period  of  the  Shoguns’  rule,  to 
the  opening  of  Japan  by  the  Portu¬ 
guese,  to  the  subsequent  expulsion  of 
all  foreigners,  and  to  the  period  of  iso¬ 
lation  which  ended  with  Admiral  Per¬ 
ry’s  coming  in  1853.  The  five  following 
chapters  cover  the  period  of  the  res¬ 
toration  of  the  Emperor’s  power  with 
the  downfall  of  the  Shoguns  and  of 
Japan’s  rise  to  the  rank  of  a  major 
power.  Finally,  there  is  a  section  on 
the  war  with  China  and  on  World 
War  II  with  its  resulting  defeat  and 
occupation  for  Japan. 

The  author  has  achieved  complete¬ 
ness,  competence,  and  yet  conciseness 
in  this  brief  work,  a  combination  ar¬ 
rived  at  only  by  those  who  have  studied 
and  taught  their  subject  long  years. 
Fine  maps,  charts,  and  illustrations 
fill  in  what  might  otherwise  be  gaps. 
Nor  is  there  lacking  a  fair  and  un¬ 
prejudiced  attitude  throughout.  The 
sections  on  the  Church’s  varied  posi¬ 
tion  in  the  Japanese  scene,  although 
brief,  are  quite  free  from  any  bias  and 
are  at  the  same  time  satisfactorily  thor¬ 
ough.  In  an  age  when  we  look  for  our 
knowledge  in  small  concentrated  doses 
and  at  a  time  when  we  still  have  so 
much  to  learn  about  our  former  enemy, 
J apan,  few  books  can  answer  these  two 
requirements  as  well  as  Professor 
Latourette’s. 

John  W.  Bowen 
- * - 

A  History  op  the  Church — Vol.  Ill, 

by  Philip  Hughes;  Sheed  and  Ward, 

New  York,  N.  Y.,  1947;  556  pp.; 

$4.00. 

History  is  a  patient  science;  it  has 
to  be,  for  its  methods  are  necessarily 
slow  and  often  tedious.  But  it  does  not 
follow  that  historians  are  equally  pa¬ 
tient.  For  the  last  few  years,  in  fact, 
most  scholars  of  history  and  many 


mere  dabblers  have  awaited,  quite  im¬ 
patiently,  the.  appearance  of  the  vol¬ 
ume  which  would  complete  Philip 
Hughes’  A  History  of  the  Church. 
Now,  at  last,  another  of  those  volumes 
is  ready. 

This  new  book,  which  is  sub-titled 
“Aquinas  to  Luther,”  is  but  the  first 
part  of  Mr.  Hughes  proposed  third 
and  final  volume.  It  picks  up  the 
thread  of  Church  history  in  1270,  and 
in  five  gigantic  chapters,  handily  sub¬ 
divided,  carries  it  through  the  Avignon 
period  and  the  Great  Western  Schism, 
down  to  Luther  and  the  threshold  of 
the  Reformation.  Laden  with  a  goodly 
number  of  those  multitudinous  details 
which  go  to  fashion  the  mosaic  of  any 
recorded  history,  the  book  serves  as  a 
trustworthy  guide  to  the  story  of  the 
period  and  bears  witness  to  the  author’s 
superb  scholarship. 

Realizing  that  physical  events  are 
not  the  whole  of  history,  Father 
Hughes  has  been  careful  to  include  in 
his  texts  accurate  digests  of  the  paral¬ 
lel  history  of  what  he  calls  “the  world 
of  thought.”  He  is  similarly  generous 
with  statistics,  giving  in  the  appendix 
lists  of  the  popes,  cardinals,  conclaves, 
episcopal  benefices,  sees,  and  revenues. 
His  book  contains  a  comprehensive  bib¬ 
liography,  five  large  maps,  and  a  thor¬ 
ough  index.  The  text  itself  is  clear  of 
all  but  the  most  useful  and  most  in¬ 
teresting  footnotes. 

It  is  Father  Hughes’  style,  however, 
which  will  allow  this  volume  to  be  ap¬ 
praised  with  the  two  preceding  it  as 
part  of  the  finest  history  of  the  Church 
in  English.  Fluid  and  polished — even 


if  slightly  parenthetic — the  style  al¬ 
ways  interests  and,  at  times,  fascinates. 
No  other  Church  history  in  English  can 
match  this  one  for  readability. 

It  is  easy  then  to  recommend  this 
volume  (together  with  the  first  two, 
which  are  again  in  print)  to  all  priests 
and  seminarians.  To  those  whom  his¬ 
tory  fascinates  it  will  bring  countless 
hours  of  enjoyment.  To  all  it  will  prove 
a  source  @f  inspiration,  for  the  story 
of  her  trials  and  errors,  her  falls  and 
her  graces  will  ever  be  the  Church’s 
greatest  apologetic. 

Raymond  W.  Gribbin 
- 4* - 

Give  This  Man  Place,  by  the  Rt.  Rev. 

Monsignor  Hugh  F.  Blunt,  LL.D. ; 

The  Bruce  Publishing  Company, 

Milwaukee,  Wis.,  1946;  127  pp.; 

$2.50. 

“When  thou  art  invited  to  a  wed¬ 
ding  sit  not  down  in  the  first  place,  lest 
perhaps  one  more  honorable  than  thou 
be  invited  by  him,  and  he  that  invited 
thee  and  him  come  and  say  to  thee, 
‘Give  this  man  place.’  ”  Have  you  ever 
read  the  parables  with  St.  Joseph  in 
mind?  Monsignor  Blunt  has,  and  he 
likes  to  think  that  Our  Lord  was  think¬ 
ing  of  the  humble  Joseph  often,  and 
that  He  was  mindful  of  his  humility 
when  He  said,  “Give  this  man  place.” 

Each  chapter-study  of  St.  Joseph’s 
life  evidences  that  Msgr.  Blunt  has 
given  Christ’s  Foster-Father  his  place. 
He  insists  that  St.  Joseph  is  neglected 
by  the  faithful  because  he  is  too  little 
known.  Taking  the  details  of  St.  Jo¬ 
seph’s  life  which  the  Gospels  contain, 

( Continued  on  page  26,  column  2) 
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because  of  his  lack  of  familiarity  with 
hooks  that  the  gentle  Cure  had  diffi¬ 
culty  with  his  studies,  that  this  same, 
popularly  styled  “ignorant”  saint  sub¬ 
mitted  such  accurate  answers  to  two 
hundred  difficult  test  cases  that  only 
with  extreme  diligence  were  the  most 
learned  theologians  able  to  find  minute 
flaws  in  two  of  them. 

No,  even  the  history  of  the  Church 
shows  that  the  ideal  of  the  priesthood 
has  ever  been  an  ideal  of  learning. 
True,  the  Apostles  were  not  learned 
men  in  our  sense  of  the  word,  but  they 
were  chosen  and  trained  by  Christ; 
they  had  the  gift  of  infused  knowledge. 
Their  successors  had  no  such  gifts,  yet 
they  were  men  of  learning,  all  of  them, 
from  the  early  Fathers  down  to  such 
modern  Churchmen  as  Leo  XIII,  Von 
Kettler,  Mercier,  Manning,  Newman, 
and  an  army  of  others. 

Some,  however,  imagine  that  they 
can  make  up  for  their  deficiency  in 
learning  by  future  reading,  that  they 
can  always  refer  to  books  for  a  settle¬ 
ment  of  difficulties.  But  the  truth  is 
that  a  man  does  not  read  at  all  if  he 
has  not  formed  habits  of  study  and 
reading.  And  as  for  the  use  of  books 
—  they  can  be  used  intelligently  only 
if  they  are  already  known.  A  book,  if 
it  be  worthwhile,  is  a  product  of  years 
of  thought  and  work.  No  one  can  mere¬ 
ly  dip  into  it  and  scoop  out  a  few 
paragraphs  or  pages  without  expend¬ 
ing  sufficient  time  and  thought  to  digest 
the  close-knit  ideas  of  the  author. 
Those  persons  who  believe  that  they 
can  do  so  possess  the  type  of  mind 
which  imagines  that  in  the  ministry  one 
needs  only  enough  of  the  essentials  of 
dogma  and  moral  to  avoid  heresy  and 
blunders  in  the  confessional.  This, 
again,  is  much  like  the  attitude  of  a 
physician  who  aims  only  at  obtaining 
enough  knowledge  to  avoid  giving 
poison,  or  cutting  an  artery  in  remov¬ 
ing  a  splinter.  But  think  —  to  us  are 
committed  not  bodies,  but  souls.  And 
to  us  is  entrusted  the  welfare  of  the 
Church  in  a  most  difficult  and  danger¬ 
ous  period. 

The  very  urgency  of  the  times, 
coupled  with  the  conviction  of  the  im¬ 
portance  of  work  for  their  renovation, 
should  give  to  seminarians  a  sense  of 
responsibility  and  a  seriousness  of  ap¬ 
proach  to  the  double  task  of  develop¬ 
ing  priestly  character  and  acquiring 
priestly  learning  and  skills.  That  the 
times  are  most  urgent  none  deny.  The 
other  day  General  Marshall  spoke  of 
the  “vicious  circles  of  deepening  eco¬ 


nomic  and  political  crisis.”  After  Mr. 
Vishinsky’s  reply  we  experienced  the 
feeling  of  the  world’s  plunging  down 
a  spiral  formed  from  those  circles  to 
greater  and  more  terrible  catastrophe. 

What  we  are  witnessing  is  not  mere¬ 
ly  a  clash  between  east  and  west,  be¬ 
tween  Russia  and  her  satellites  on  one 
side  and  the  nations  of  the  west  on  the 
other;  it  is  a  clash  between  fundamen¬ 
tally  irreconcilable  philosophies — ideas 
of  man,  man  as  a  material  being  and 
man  as  a  creature  with  an  immortal 
soul  and  inalienable  rights- — between 
the  Christian  concept  of  man  and  the 
new  pagan  concept  —  between  Christ 
and  anti-Christ. 

This  is  the  struggle  in  which  we  must 
all  take  part.  It  is  not  a  game  for 
children  or  a  pastime  for  boyish  men. 
It  is  a  serious,  even  deadly,  conflict, 
and  those  who  participate  in  it  must 
not  but  be  men  of  sturdy  maturity. 
Seminarians  and  priests  of  today  “Let 
no  man  despise  thy  youth :  but  be  thou 
an  example  to  the  faithful.  . .  .” 

- * - 
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cian  Fathers  are  still  in  the  hands  of 
their  captors,  and  are  being  taken  far¬ 
ther  and  farther  away  from  Hanoi  in 
the  direction  of  the  Chinese  border. 
We  have  not  received  any  direct  news 
from  those  beloved  confreres  these  last 
four  months.  I  do  not  know  whether 
the  things  they  were  asking  for  and 
my  answer  to  Father  Paliard’s  letter  of 
February  10  have  reached  them.  We 
seldom  even  hear  about  them,  and  only 
in  an  indirect  way  from  sources  which 
are  hardly  trustworthy.  We  have 
heard  however,  and  this  seems  to  be 
more  certain,  that  on  the  seventh  of 
May  they  were  in  a  village  which  is 
more  than  seventy  miles  from  Hanoi. 

“The  negotiations  undertaken 
through  the  International  Red  Cross 
for  the  release  of  the  many  hostages 
have  so  far  met  only  with  silence  and 
ill  will  on  the  part  of  the  Viet-Minh. 
New  steps  will  be  taken  in  a  few  days, 
but  nobody  can  foresee  what  the  result 
will  be.” 

(Signed)  Francois  Chaize 
Vicar  Apostolic  of  Hanoi. 


F 


To  his  many  friends  we  are  happy 
to  announce  that  Fr.  Jerome  P.  Hol¬ 
land,  an  alumnus  of  St.  Mary’s  and 
Theological  College  (’29),  has  been 
appointed  to  the  faculty  of  the  Im¬ 
maculate  Conception  Seminary,  Hunt¬ 
ington,  L.  I. 


JOB 

( Continued  from  page  14,  column  2) 

which  is  reproduced  with  a  wealth  of 
thought,  with  a  strength  of  sentiment, 
with  a  variety  of  descriptions  and  of 
images  which  are  truly  inexhaustible.” 
(Lehir,  S.S.) 

The  purpose  of  the  book  is  to  teach 
that  here  on  earth  happiness  or  suffer¬ 
ing  are  not  the  necessary  sequels  of 
virtue  or  vice,  but  that  God  gives  them 
to  each  according  to  His  own  good 
pleasure  and  the  impenetrable  views  of 
His  providence.  The  idea  that  the 
manifestation  of  full  justice  is  reserved 
for  a  future  life  is  not  expressed.  The 
author  knew  of  a  future  life  in  Sheol; 
but  for  him  Sheol  was  a  sombre  and 
sorrowful  place  of  sojourn.  Accord¬ 
ing  to  the  text  of  the  Vulgate  (19  :23- 
27),  which  probably  gives  the  original 
meaning,  he  announces  clearly  his  hope 
of  the  resurrection  of  the  body.  But 
whatever  may  have  been  his  hopes  in 
that  regard,  redemption  is  too  far  off 
to  console  him  in  his  present  sufferings. 

Peake  says,  “It  was  not  necessary 
for  the  reader  to  learn  why  Job  suf¬ 
fered  ;  he  had  known  it  all  along  from 
the  Prologue.  But  it  was  necessary  that 
Job  should  not  be  enlightened.  .  . .  The 
poet,  by  revealing  to  Job  what  had 
passed  in  heaven,  would  have  ruined 
the  artistic  effect  and  flung  away  the 
deepest  teaching  he  had  to  give.  It  is 
imperative  that  Job  should  be  left  in 
ignorance  at  the  end,  since  the  lesson 
is  just  this  that  he  must  trust  in  Cod, 
even  if  he  does  not  understand  the 
reason  of  His  action.  ...  Job  does  not 
know,  any  more  than  before,  why  he 
suffers.  But  his  ignorance  no  longer 
tortures  him,  he  does  not  wish  to  know. 
He  has  attained  peace.  . .  .  The  very 
sense  of  his  ignorance  and  frailty,  and 
of  God’s  wisdom  and  might,  is  a  re¬ 
turn  to  the  religious  frame  of  mind.” 

Recommended  reading  on  this  sub¬ 
ject:  The  Book  of  Job,  by  the  Rev. 
Edward  J.  Kissane,  D.D.,  L.S.S.; 
Sheed  &  Ward,  New  York,  N.  Y., 
1946;  298  pp.,  $4.50. 

- V - 

We  of  The  Voice  and  all  at  St. 
Mary’s  wish  to  congratulate  the  Rt. 
Rev.  Matthew  J  .Flaherty,  pastor  of 
St.  Agnes’  Church,  Arlington,  Mass., 
on  the  seventy-fifth  anniversary  of  his 
church,  which  occurred  this  Septem¬ 
ber.  Monsignor  Flaherty  is  himself  a 
golden  jubilarian  of  some  years’ 
standing  and  a  classmate  of  the  uni¬ 
versally  beloved  Father  Havey. 
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The  first  naturally  has  to  do  with 
study,  with  the  knowledge  needed,  the 
knowledge  that  comes  at  least  in  part 
from  seminary  studies.  It  also  deals 
with  the  study  of  the  lay  apostolate 
itself :  its  history  and  development,  its 
need,  Papal  documents,  various  tech¬ 
niques,  and  the  other  things  usually 
covered  in  the  study  clubs  that  have 
grown  up  in  many  U.  S.  and  Canadian 
seminaries.  But,  after  all,  this  subject 
matter  is  rather  limited  and  can  be 
stretched  only  so  far.  In  time,  it  can 
become  quite  dull  and  uninteresting. 
Something  more  is  needed,  something 
that  will  help  interested  seminarians  to 
maintain  this  zealous  spirit  and  better 
to  fulfill  their  obligation  to  become  the 
best  priests  they  possibly  can.  This 
something  is  what  is  called  formation. 
It  has  no  definite  formula  but  must  be 
worked  out  according  to  circumstances. 

To  approach  this  from  another  angle, 
seminarians  have  an  active  role  to  play 
in  their  seminary  life.  But  no  matter 
how  hard  they  work  at  it,  they  will  not 
get  very  far  in  their  spiritual  prepara¬ 
tion  without  the  help  not  only  of  their 
directors  but  also  of  their  fellows. 
There  must  be  common  action,  action 
that  is  vitally  concerned  with  the  good 
of  all,  one  that  works  toward  the  unity 
and  spirit  of  the  whole  community. 
This  cannot  be  Catholic  Action,  which 
is  only  for  laymen,  but  there  is  no 
reason  why  this  higher  apostolate 
which  has  been  called  sacerdotal  action 
cannot  borrow  the  techniques  of  the 
lay  movement.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
Pius  X  recommended  this  sort  of  thing 
in  his  Exhortation  to  the  Clergy.  Ap¬ 
plied  to  seminarians,  it  is  the  mutual 
help  they  give  one  another  to  make  the 
best  use  of  what  the  seminary  has  to 
offer  them  in  their  priestly  preparation. 
It  can  take  almost  any  form  at  all,  de¬ 
pending  on  the  particular  situation. 
It  may  be  the  work  of  just  one  or  two 
persons  making  individual  contacts  to 
help  bring  about  a  more  intense  spir¬ 
itual  life  in  their  fellows.  Activity  of 
this  kind,  however,  looks  beyond  in¬ 
dividual  action  to  community  or  group 
action.  Again,  this  apostolate  may  be 
the  work  of  a  group  making  individual 
contacts.  Here,  the  group  can  make  a 
united  effort  without  arousing  the  an¬ 
tagonism  so  often  stirred  up  by  group 
activity.  Finally,  there  is  the  possibil¬ 
ity  of  a  group  working  as  a  group, 
achieving  its  ends  through  group  activ¬ 
ities,  group  meetings,  group  contacts. 
The  cell  technique  is  the  best  example 
of  this. 


In  all  these  forms,  especially  the  last, 
there  must  be  no  question  or  even  a 
suspicion  of  a  “holier-than-thou”  atti¬ 
tude.  Nor  must  there  be  even  a  desire 
to  shame  or  ridicule  those  who  do  not 
belong  to  the  group.  Rather,  it  should 
simply  be  a  gathering  together  of  those 
who  want  to  help  others  and  who  them¬ 
selves  feel  the  need  of  help  to  become 
holier  and  more  learned  priests.  Where 
such  a  group  exists,  the  whole  seminary 
profits,  for  their  good  example  cannot 
help  being  contagious. 

Talks  by  chaplains  in  this  work  and 
by  lay  apostles  in  the  field,  given  usu¬ 
ally  during  the  evening  sessions, 
rounded  out  the  work  of  the  “Week.” 
It  was  fittingly  concluded  with  an  ad¬ 
dress  by  Canon  Cardijn  whose  every 
word  was  a  contagious  expression  of 
the  zeal  and  devotion  that  have  ruled 
all  the  years  of  his  priestly  life. 

These  were  the  ideas,  the  problems, 
the  discussions,  the  talks  that  filled  the 
days  at  Montreal  last  June.  At  the 
time,  they  were  recorded  and  are  soon 
to  be  issued  in  printed  form  as  a  semi¬ 
narian  contribution  to  the  work  of  the 
apostolate.  But  more  than  that,  they 
were  indelibly  impressed  into  the  minds 
and  hearts  of  those  who  attended.  Now 
these  have  brought  them  back  to  the 
seminaries  from  which  they  came  —  to 
Roland  Park,  to  Paca  Street,  to  Theo¬ 
logical  College,  to  St.  Edward’s  in 
Seattle,  to  Notre  Dame  in  New  Orleans, 
to  St.  Meinrad’s  in  Indiana,  and  to  half 
a  hundred  other  seminaries  of  this 
country  and  Canada.  They  have  in 
them  at  least  the  outline  of  a  course  of 
action  that  by  slow  and  steady  growth 
will  one  day  transform  our  seminaries. 
It  will  not  try  to  usurp  the  authority 
and  place  of  the  faculty  but  rather  im¬ 
plement  them  and  fill  up  what  is  lack¬ 
ing  in  even  the  best  seminary  system. 
In  short,  it  will  attempt,  with  the  help 
of  the  faculty  and  directors  and  in  close 
collaboration  with  their  efforts,  to  make 
the  best  possible  use  of  the  means  to 
priestliness  that  the  seminary  has  long 
provided.  When  priests  and  future 
priests  are  filled  with  this  steady  spirit 
of  apostolic  and  priestly  zeal,  how  can 
it  help  but  overflow  into  the  people  of 
this  country  and  of  the  whole  world1? 

- * - 

Two  priests  of  the  Diocese  of  Erie 
have  also  been  elevated  to  the  dignity 
of  Monsignor  by  the  Holy  Father. 
They  are  the  Very  Rev.  Msgr.  John 
M.  Gannon,  alumnus  of  Theological 
College  (’41),  and  the  Very  Rev. 
Msgr.  W.  Lawrence  Franklin,  alum¬ 
nus  of  St.  Mary’s  (’34). 


.  BISHOPS 

We  of  St.  Mary’s  wish  to  express 
our  sincerest  congratulations  to  His 
Excellency,  Bishop  Hugh  A.  Donohoe, 
on  the  occasion  of  his  elevation  to  the 
episcopacy.  Bishop  Donohoe,  who  was 
made  a  bishop  before  he  could  official¬ 
ly  assume  the  newly  acquired  dignity 
of  monsignor,  is  an  alumnus  (’30)  and 
former  professor  of  St.  Patrick’s 
Seminary.  He  has  been  appointed 
Auxiliary  Bishop  to  Archbishop  Mitty 
of  San  Francisco. 

His  Excellency,  Bishop  L.  Abel 
Caillouet,  apart  from  being  the  fifth 
pastor  of  St.  Joseph’s  Church,  Baton 
Rouge,  La.,  to  be  raised  to  the  epis¬ 
copacy,  is  likewise  an  alumnus  of  St. 
Mary’s,  although  he  was  ordained  in 
Rome.  Bishop  Caillouet  was  named 
Domestic  Prelate  several  months  ago 
but  was  not  yet  invested  at  the  time 
of  his  recent  elevation.  He  has  been 
appointed  Auxiliary  to  Archbishop 
Rummel  of  New  Orleans.  May  we  of 
St.  Mary’s  extend  to  Bishop  Caillouet 
also  our  sincerest  congratulations. 

- + - 

Since  The  Voice  last  went  to  press 
the  Holy  See  has  raised  dozens  of  this 
country’s  priests  to  the  dignity  of 
monsignor.  Among  those  honored  are 
many  Sulpician  alumni.  We  of  St. 
Mary’s  take  this  opportunity  to  con¬ 
gratulate  them  and  to  publish  their 
names  so  as  to  bring  them  to  the  at¬ 
tention  of  their  fellow  alumni. 

The  following  Monsignori  of  the 
Diocese  of  San  Francisco  are  all  alum¬ 
ni  of  St.  Patrick’s  Seminary: 

Msgr.  George  J.  Bedford  (’24) 

Msgr.  William  M.  Burke  (’31) 

Msgr.  Steven  A.  Cummins  (’25) 

Msgr.  Thomas  J.  Cummins  (’21) 

Msgr.  Richard  H.  Hammond  (’20) 
Msgr.  Robert  I.  Falvey  (’18) 

Msgr.  John  McGarr  (’12) 

Msgr.  Richard  A.  O’Donnell  (’20) 
Msgr.  John  V.  Silva  (’26) 

Likewise  alumni  of  St.  Patrick’s 
Seminary  are  the  following  Mon¬ 
signori  of  the  Diocese  of  Los  Angeles : 
Msgr.  Robert  E.  Brennan  (’32) 

Msgr.  Raymond  O’Flaherty  (’25) 
Msgr.  Joseph  Moreton  (’24) 

Msgr.  Joseph  Truxaw  (’17) 

Msgr.  Edward  Wade  (’39) 

Msgr.  George  M.  Scott  is  a  St.  Ma¬ 
ry’s  alumnus  (’25) 

- * - 

The  Rev.  John  W.  Schmitz,  pastor 
of  St.  Augustine’s  Church,  Barberton, 
Ohio,  and  a  St.  Mary’s  alumnus  (’09), 
was  recently  elevated  to  the  rank  of 
Domestic  Prelate. 
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of  God,  of  which  they  are  the  stewards. 
And  not  in  any  intolerant  spirit,  not 
with  any  desire  of  world  domination, 
but  in  the  armor  of  justice,  and  with 
the  sword  of  the  spirit,  the  priests  of 
Christ  would  win  the  world  for  Christ 
and  lead  it  gently  by  the  hand  in  loving 
helpfulness,  and  direct  its  feet  in  the 
ways  of  peace. 

To  preach  the  truth  and  to  declare 
the  laws  by  which  men  may  live  is  the 
mission  of  the  priest  of  the  Catholic 
Church.  But  so  to  preach  and  so  to 
declare  without  having  the  power  to 
enable  man  to  heed  and  follow  this 
vision  splendid  of  truth  and  law  is  a 
preaching  that  is  useless  and  a  declar¬ 
ing  that  is  in  vain.  Consequently,  the 
Divine  Founder  of  the  Church  gave  to 
its  priests  the  power  that  can  lift 
human  weakness  to  a  supernatural 
strength,  the  power  that  can  enable 
men  to  believe  the  mysteries  of  faith, 
to  obey  the  divine  law,  and  to  live  again 
the  life  that  in  the  old  time  J esus  lived 
in  Judea  for  our  encouragement  and 
example. 

0  blind  and  perverse  generation  that 
cannot  see  that  in  the  priesthood  of  the 
Church  resides  the  power  that  can  heal 
and  save!  A  tremendous  power,  it  is 
not  derived  from  man,  but  is  a  dele¬ 
gated  power  from  the  Son  of  God.  For 
the  God  who  gives  such  astonishing 
powers  to  senseless  matter  in  the  atomic 
bomb  can  surely  give  greater  powers  to 
divinely  selected  and  consecrated  men, 
who  are  made  in  His  image  and  like¬ 
ness.  Our  priests  have  these  powers 
because  they  are  in  historic  continuity 
the  successors  of  Peter,  James,  John, 
and  the  other  Apostles  to  whom  Christ 
said,  “All  power  is  given  to  me  in 
Heaven  and  upon  earth.  As  the  living 
Father  sends  me,  so  I  send  you.  Go 
into  the  world  and  preach  the  Gospel 
to  every  creature.  He  that  heareth 
you,  heareth  me  —  And  I  am  with  you 
all  days  even  to  the  end  of  the  world.” 
The  priests  of  the  Church  are  the  suc¬ 
cessors  of  those  first  priests  to  whom 
Saint  Paul  refers  in  his  letter  to  the 
Church  in  Corinth,  “Let  men  so  ac¬ 
count  of  us  as  the  ministers  of  Christ; 
and  the  dispensers  of  the  mysteries  of 
God  —  God  has  placed  in  us  the  word 
of  reconciliation,  for  Christ,  therefore, 
we  are  ambassadors,  God  as  it  were 
exhorting  through  us.” 

The  space  of  time  allotted  to  me  is 
almost  covered,  and  I  must  close  with  a 
request  that  Father  O’Connell  would 


make  to  you  if  he  stood  today  in  this 
pulpit.  To  the  faithful  members  of  his 
own  loved  parish  of  the  Epiphany,  to 
his  friends  of  other  parishes,  and  of 
other  folds,  to  all  who  are  here  to  re¬ 
joice  with  him  on  this  eventful  day  of 
his  priestly  life  his  request  is  that  for 
him  this  day,  and  every  day,  you  lift 
hands  of  prayer  to  God  that  he  may 
have  the  divine  assistance,  during  the 
years  that  remain,  to  work  with  re¬ 
newed  strength  and  renewed  zeal  for 
the  glory  of  God  and  the  salvation  of 
your  souls.  And  not  only  for  himself 
does  he  make  this  request,  but  for  all 
priests,  in  all  parts  of  the  world,  that 
faithful  to  their  exalted  vocation  they 
may  use  their  God-given  powers  to  save 
the  world  from  the  dangers  that  are 
now  encircling  it,  and  lead  the  sheep 
of  Christ  in  peace  and  safety  through 
the  darkness  and  danger  of  the  valleys 
until  they  rest  in  the  sunshine  of  God 
upon  the  everlasting  hills  whence  comes 
our  salvation. 
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adding  nothing  of  imagination  to  the 
facts,  he  has  brought  himself  to  a 
fuller  understanding  of  the  dazzling 
glories  of  St.  Joseph.  “The  Evange¬ 
lists  gave  us  the  high  lights  of  his  por¬ 
trait  ;  they  are  not  concerned  with  petty 
details.  And  from  the  few  texts  that 
mention  him  we  know  the  man  just  as 
well  as  if  they  had  detailed  every  word 
he  ever  spoke  and  every  act  he  ever 
performed.” 

Powerful  and  profound  are  the  re¬ 
flections  on  the  privileges  of  St.  Jo¬ 
seph:  “The  life  of  St.  Joseph  furnishes 
many  a  meditation,  but  I  know  of  none 
more  consoling  than  that  picture  of 
him  gathering  up  the  treasures  of  the 
Wise  Men,  knowing  that  he  was  to  be 
by  his  right  over  J  esus  the  dispenser  of 
His  riches.” 

“Three  Wise  Men  came,  their  gifts  to 
bring 

Unto  the  little  new-horn  King; 

Gold,  frankincense,  and  myrrh  they 
gave, 

Making  his  crib  a  treasure-cave. 
Happy  they  were  to  make  Him  glad; 
Such  gifts,  they  thought,  He  never  had. 
They  little  guessed  that  Joseph,  poor, 
Had  brought  such  very  gifts  before, 

A  heart  of  gold,  incense  of  prayer, 
And  myrrh  of  all  the  pains  he  bore. 
Good  Wise  Men,  see  a  wiser  one, 

Who  calls  the  God  ye  worship — Son!” 

Each  chapter  closes  with  such  poetic 
lines  which  capture  the  central  thought 


of  that  study.  Thus  Msgr.  Blunt  raises 
the  battle  cry  to  the  world  that  needs 
badly  the  greatest  Saint  in  heaven  af¬ 
ter  our  Blessed  Lady:  GIVE  THIS 
MAN  PLACE. 

Cranor  F.  Graves 

- * - 

A  Catholic  Quiz  Book,  by  Herbert 

A.  Kenny  and  Geoffrey  P.  Keane; 

The  Macmillan  Co.,  New  York,  N. 

Y.,  1947;  204  pp.,  $2.00. 

This  timely  Catholic  Quiz  Book  is 
divided  into  two  sections,  the  first  con¬ 
taining  forty-two  groups  of  questions 
and  the  second,  forty-two  groups  of 
answers.  There  are  twenty  questions 
to  a  group,  each  group  treating  one 
specific  topic  such  as  the  papacy,  lay 
organizations,  publications,  the  Blessed 
Virgin,  and  so  on.  Such  topics  as  the 
Mass  and  History  require  more  than 
one  group. 

Although  it  is  interesting  for  the 
information  it  imparts,  perhaps  the 
greatest  virtue  of  this  handy  book  is 
its  ability  to  stimulate  research  into 
the  various  topics  of  which  it  treats. 

R.  W.  G. 

- + - 

As  we  go  to  press  word  comes  of 
the  death  of  Fr.  George  W.  Hoey, 
S.S.,  on  September  23.  Please  pray 
for  him. 
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work  of  a  Sulpician,  Fr.  Besnard.  It 
seems  that  these  two  timepieces  and 
another  which  hung  in  the  former  com¬ 
mon  room — the  room  now  used  by  the 
librarians  for  a  workroom  —  directed 
life  here  at  old  St.  Mary’s.  A  maze  of 
batteries  and  wires,  housed  in  the 
closet  just  inside  the  library  work¬ 
room,  caused  the  clocks  to  ring  out 
signals  all  day  long,  even  those  nu¬ 
merous  signals  during  meditation.  It 
also  seems  that  occasionally  the  mech¬ 
anism  would  go  awry  and  Fr.  Besnard 
would  be  up  and  about  tightening 
screws,  changing  wires  and  adding  new 
batteries  until  the  pieces  began  their 
operation  again.  This  same  priest 
taught  chemistry  and  physics  here  in 
the  house  and  was  the  custodian  of  all 
those  “contraptions”  that  line  the 
shelves  in  the  second  year  class  room 
and  those  in  the  Music  Guild  Room. 
With  all  this  known  we’re  now  won¬ 
dering  what  the  regulators  did  around 
here  those  days. 

Aldo  Petrini 
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JUST  PUBLISHED 

ARCHBISHOP  STEPINAC, 

THE  MAN  AND  HIS  CASE 

By  Anthony  H.  Count  O'Brien  of  Thomond 

“To  all  those  who  can  still  speak  seriously  of 
the  ‘new  democracies’  or  who  imagine  that  there 
is  no  more  than  a  comradely  association  between 
Communist  Yugoslavia  and  Soviet  Russia,  or  who 
accept  the  statement  of  Marshal  Tito  that  in 
Yugoslavia  freedom  of  religion  is  guaranteed 
and  the  Government  does  not  intend  to  interfere 
in  religion  in  any  way,  as  well  as  to  those,  if 
there  are  any,  who  are  not  yet  convinced  that 
Msgr.  Stepinac  is  totally  innocent — to  all  those 
this  book  is  the  complete,  permanent  and  docu¬ 
mented  answer.” — The  Sword 

Cloth  $1.75 
Paper  $  .60 

THE  INTELLECTUAL  LIFE 

By  A.  D.  Sertillanges,  O.P. 

These  pages  reveal  the  spiritual  climate  proper 
to  the  awakening  of  the  thinker,  to  his  evolu¬ 
tion,  his  progress,  his  inspiration,  his  work. 

$3.00 

THE  MUSIC  OF  LIFE 

By  Father  James,  O.F.M.Cap. 

Life  has  its  inner  rhythm  and  its  measured 
movement,  life  is  the  harmony  in  which  all  other 
harmonies  of  the  universe  merge,  life  is  the  voice 
of  all  creation  crying  out  in  invocation. 

$3.00 

A  ROVING  RECLUSE 

By  Peter  F.  Anson 

A  book  of  memoirs  by  a  man  torn  between 
love  for  the  sea  and  love  for  monastic  solitude. 

$2.50 

HUNTER  OF  SOULS 

By  Father  Edmund,  C.P. 

This  is  the  story  of  a  man  and  an  idea.  The 
man  was  St.  Paul  of  the  Cross;  his  idea  was  to 
preach  Christ  crucified  to  the  very  worldly  world 
of  the  eighteenth  century. 

$2.75 


At  your  bookstore  or  from 

THE  NEWMAN  BOOKSHOP 

Catholic  Publishers  and  Booksellers 

Westminster,  Maryland 


Rogers  Reel  Clerical  Shops 


Dignity  and  cultured  smart¬ 
ness  are  as  evident  in  our 
clothes  for  the  Clergy  as  is 
the  superior  quality  of  our 
fabrics  and  tailoring. 

Also  l  Fine  cassock  materials 
are  here  for  you  to  choose  from. 


Clerical  Shops 


In  New  York: 

FIFTH  AVENUE  at  4 1st  ST. 
WARREN  STREET  at  B’WAY 

And  in  Boston: 

TREMONT  ST.  at  BROMFIELD  ST. 
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J.F.Obrecht&Co. 

CIGARS 

CIGARETTES 

TOBACCO 

CANDY 

Servicing  Schools 
and  Institutions 
Since 
1886 

312  HANOVER  STREET 

BALTIMORE  I,  MARYLAND 
PLaza  6369 


CHOOSE  FAMOUS 
WATCHES  AT  THE 
STORE  THAT  IS 


A  hays  hoyal 


•  For  two  generations,  the 
name  of  S.  &  N.  Katz  has 
been  the  symbol  of  excellence. 

Each  S.  &  N.  Katz  Watch 
is  guaranteed  for  truly  last¬ 
ing  satisfaction! 


Jewelers  &  Silversmiths 
105-113  N.  CHARLES 
LEXINGTON  &  EUTAW 


Many  Sulpieian  Alumni  died  dur¬ 
ing  the  summer.  We  print  a  partial 
list  below  and  ask  your  prayers  for 
all. 

The  Rev.  Neil  P.  Brennan.  Father 
Brennan  died  on  July  8  after  a 
lengthy  illness.  Fie  had  been  stationed 
at  St.  John  the  Evangelist  Church, 
Winthrop,  Mass.,  and  was  an  alumnus 
of  St.  Mary’s  (’03). 

The  Rev.  William  J.  Cowan.  Father 
Cowan,  a  former  professor  at  St.  Ma¬ 
ry’s  as  well  as  an  alumnus  (’33),  died 
suddenly  early  in  July  at  the  Sacred 
Heart  Seminary,  Shelby,  Ohio. 

The  Rev.  John  A.  Curran.  Father 
Curran,  pastor  of  St.  Charles’  Parish, 
Arlington,  Va.,  died  in  Georgetown 
Hospital,  Washington,  late  in  June. 
He  had  been  ill  for  several  years. 
Father  Curran,  also  an  alumnus  of  St. 
Mary’s  (’06),  was  a  classmate  and 
close  friend  of  Bishop  Peter  L.  Ire- 
ton,  who  pontificated  at  the  funeral. 

The  Rev.  William  B.  Curry.  Father 
Curry,  an  alumnus  of  St.  Mary’s 
(’10),  died  on  September  4  at  St.  Jo¬ 
seph’s  Hospital  in  Lexington,  Ky.  Be¬ 
fore  his  protracted  illness  Father  had 
been  the  busy  pastor  of  St.  Edward’s 
in  Cynthiana,  Ky. 

The  Rev.  Cornelius  Joseph  Dacey. 
Father  Dacey,  late  pastor  of  St.  Paul’s 
Church,  Washington,  D.  C.,  died  re¬ 
cently  in  the  Doctors’  Hospital, 
Washington.  Father  was  an  alumnus 
of  St.  Mary’s  (’01). 

The  Rev.  Timothy  J.  Donovan.  Fa¬ 
ther  Donovan,  pastor  of  St.  James’ 
Church,  Haverhill,  Mass.,  died  late  in 
June.  He  was  an  alumnus  of  St. 
Charles’  College  (’12). 

The  Rev.  Thomas  A.  Flanagan,  Fa¬ 
ther  Flanagan,  pastor  of  St.  Patrick’s 
Church,  Cohoes,  N.  Y.,  was  another 
alumnus  of  St.  Charles’  College  (’14) 
who  died  recently. 

The  Rev.  Cecil  Foley,  Father  Foley, 
a  preparatory  school  teacher  and  for¬ 
mer  curate  at  St.  Bernard’s  Church, 
Holyoke,  Mass.,  died  recently  at  St. 
Mary’s  Abbey.  Father  was  an  alum¬ 
nus  of  St.  Mary’s  (’28). 

The  Rev.  Thomas  F.  C.  Gunning. 
Father  Gunning,  a  former  professor 
at  St.  Charles’  College  and  lately  as¬ 
signed  to  St.  Lawrence’s  Church,  New 
Bedford,  died  in  Fall  River,  Mass.,  on 
June  24. 

The  Rev.  James  J.  Hackett.  Father 
Hackett,  pastor  of  the  Church  of  St. 
Frances  of  Rome,  the  Bronx,  N.  Y., 
died  in  St.  Agnes’  Hospital,  White 
Plains,  on  June  29.  Father  was  an 
alumnus  of  St.  Joseph’s  Seminary 
(’07). 

Msgr.  Hugh  L.  McMenamin.  Mon¬ 
signor  McMenamin,  rector  of  the  Ca- 


ALEX  YEARLEY  &  SON,  INC. 

Established  1808 


REAL  ESTATE  BROKERS 
AND  AGENTS 


2  E.  LEXINGTON  ST. 
BALTIMORE  2,  MD. 


Wm.  V.  Heaphy 
Wm.  V.  Heaphy,  Jr. 


•  LEXINGTON  MARKET 

PLaza  2  5  10  -  2  51  I 

•  HOLLINS  MARKET 

Specializing  in  the 
Serving  of  Schools 
and  Institutions.  .  . 

• 

D.  Callahan's  Sons 
Sea  Food 

Baltimore  23  Md. 


ALMA  M.  HEANY 

CLERICAL  OUTFITTER 

Specializing  in  lovely  hand-made  sur¬ 
plices,  albs,  rabats,  birettas,  altar  linens, 
stoles,  vestments,  cassocks,  etc.,  to  order. 

ORDINATION  GIFTS 

4632  PARK  HEIGHTS  AVE. 
Baltimore  15 

Liberty  6527 

Visits  St.  Mary’s  (Roland  Park)  each 
Tuesday. 
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When  your  friends  or  relatives  come  to  Balti¬ 
more,  quite  naturally,  they’ll  want  to  stay  at 
the  city’s  outstanding  hotel.  You  can  do  them 
a  real  favor  if  you’ll  write  them  now  to  make 
their  reservations  just  as  early  as  possible  be¬ 
fore  leaving  home. 


BRILL  TAILORING  COMPANY 

4  SOUTH  HOWARD  STREET 
BALTIMORE  1,  MARYLAND 

CLERICAL  TAILORS  AND  OUTFITTERS 

READY  TO  WEAR  CASSOCKS 
READY  TO  WEAR  CLOAKS 

•t 

—  TAILORING  — 

ALL  STYLES  OF  CASSOCKS  TAILORED  FROM  A  LARGE  VARIETY  OF  FABRICS 

SUITS,  TOP  COATS,  CLERICAL  VESTS,  RABATS, 

TAILORED  FROM  100%  ALL  WOOL  FABRICS. 

*» 

OUR  NEW  STORE  WAS  DESIGNED  TO  SERVE  BEST  THE  REQUIREMENTS  OF 
CLERGYMEN.  OUR  SELECTION  HAS  THE  SAME  PURPOSE. 

LEXINGTON  1876  SAMUEL  BRILLIANT 
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CLERICAL  OUTFITTERS 

Representing 

R.  ).  TOOMEY  CO. 

WORCESTER,  MASS. 

SUITS  —  TOPCOATS  —  CAPES 
Birettas  —  Cassocks 
Prelates,  Priests,  Seminarians  can 
vouch  for  accuracy  in  style  and  fit. 

IMMEDIATE  DELIVERY 
on 

Cleric  Collar  Fronts  and  Rabats 
also 

Plain  Neck  Fronts  and  Rabats 
Linen  and  Litholin  Collars 


THE  TAILORING  STUDIOS  OF 

33acftman 

NATIONALLY  KNOWN 


101  W.  BALTIMORE  ST. 
2nd  Floor 

H.  L.  BACHMAN  AND  F.  C.  MICHAEL 
Representatives 

Phone:  PLaza  2188 


Founded  1875  PLaza  4625 

Maury,  Donnelly  &  Parr,  Inc. 

General  Insurance 

Donnelly  Building 
Commerce  and  Water  Sts. 
BALTIMORE  2  MARYLAND 


TONGUE,  BROOKS 
&  ZIMMERMAN 

INSURANCE 

Agents  and  Brokers 

Engineering  and 
Safety  Service 

Baltimore  2 


D.  Harry  Chambers,  Inc. 

Prescription  Opticians 

Special  Discount  to 
Clergy  and  Students 

326  N.  HOWARD  STREET 
Baltimore  1,  Maryland 
VErnon  1564 


thedral  of  the  Immaculate  Conception, 
Denver,  Col.,  died  on  August  11.  The 
Monsignor  was  an  alumnus  of  St. 
Charles’  College,  the  Grand  Seminary, 
Montreal,  and  St.  Mary’s  (1900). 

The  Rev.  Hormisdas  B.  Portelance. 
Father  Portelance,  of  Ottawa,  Kan., 
a  native  of  Norwich,  died  on  June  30 
at  Providence  Hospital,  Kansas  City, 
Kan.  Father  was  an  alumnus  of  the 
Grand  Seminary,  Montreal,  and  St. 
Mary’s  (’17). 

The  Rev.  Patrick  M.  Shea.  Father 
Shea,  pastor  of  St.  Francis  Church, 
Benson,  Minn.,  died  late  in  July.  Fa¬ 
ther  Shea  was  an  alumnus  of  St. 
Charles  College  (’89). 

The  Rev.  James  P.  Sherry.  Father 
Sherry  died  on  July  7.  He  was  an 
alumnus  of  St.  Charles’  College  and 
St.  John’s  Seminary  (’12)  and  had 
been  stationed  at  St.  James’  Church, 
Salem,  Mass. 

The  Rev.  Dudley  R.  Tierney.  Father 
Tierney,  late  pastor  of  St.  Mary’s 
Church,  Port  Jervis,  died  on  June  25 
at  St.  Raymond’s  Rectory,  Castle  Hill, 
New  York  City.  Father  was  an  alum¬ 
nus  of  St.  Charles’  College  and  St. 
Joseph’s  Seminary  (’10). 

The  Rev.  Michael  J.  Welch.  Father 
Welch,  pastor  of  St.  Joseph’s  Church, 
Lynn,  Mass.,  and  one  of  Boston’s  old¬ 
est  pastors,  died  during  the  summer. 
He  was  an  alumnus  of  St.  Mary’s 
(’85). 

■ - 4* - 

The  Rev.  Charles  F.  Beauvais,  pas¬ 
tor  of  Our  Lady  of  Good  Counsel 
Church,  New  Orleans,  was  elevated  to 
the  rank  of  Papal  Chamberlain  last 
June.  He  is  an  alumnus  of  St.  Mary’s 
(’21). 

The  Very  Rev.  Joseph  J  .Boudreaux, 

pastor  of  Our  Lady  Star  of  the  Sea 
Church,  New  Orleans,  is  another  St. 
Mary’s  alumnus  (’15)  who  has  been 
raised  to  the  dignity  of  Domestic 
Prelate. 

The  Rev.  Maurice  Schexnayder,  pas¬ 
tor  of  St.  Francis  de  Sales  Church, 
Houma,  La.,  and  St.  Mary’s  alumnus 
(’25),  was  made  a  Domestic  Prelate 
also. 


Custom  Tailors  Alterations 

Repairing  Storage 

N.  R.  BANDEL  AND  SON 

Cleaners  and  Dyers 

W ork  Called  For  and  Delivered 
Phone  SAratoga  1053 
Plant  and  Office: 

419  W.  SARATOGA  ST. 

BALTIMORE  I,  MARYLAND 


The  Kreuzer  Brothers  Co. 

CHURCH  GOODS 
RELIGIOUS  ARTICLES 
MISSION  SUPPLIES 
WAX  CANDLES 


223  Park  Avenue 
Baltimore  1,  Md. 


When  in  Baltimore 
Stop  at  the 

KNIGHTS 
OF  COLUMBUS 
CLUB 

CATHEDRAL  and 
MADISON  STREETS 

• 

Swimming  Pool 
Gymnasium 

Bowling  Alleys 
Billiards 

Special  Room  Rates 
to  the  Clergy 


P.  J.  McEVOY,  INC. 

Importers 

BLANKETS 
INSTITUTIONAL 
DRY  GOODS 

310  W.  BALTIMORE  STREET 
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PURE  ALTAR  WINES 

Since  1871 

The  Boone-Elder  Co. 

Successors  to 

DANIEL  A.  BOONE  &  CO. 

12  W.  EAGER  STREET 
Baltimore  1,  Maryland 

VERNON  6866-67 

Price  List,  Letters  of  Approbation  and 
Samples  Sent  Upon  Request 


76  Country  Club  Drive, 
Providence  5, ft. I. 


SAFE  -  PURE 
RICH-CREAMY 
MILK 


Cloverland  Farms  Dairy 

Not  Connected  With  Any  Other  Dairy 

Visitors  ^Always  Welcome 

LAFAYETTE  4920 
1910  WINDSOR  AVENUE 


We  invite 
your  selection! 


Black  Clerical 
Suits  .  .  .  $55 

Black  Topcoats 
$45 


7  and  9  East  Baltimore  Street 
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NARBERTH  REPORT 


The  Narberth  pamphlets  are  still 
streaming  out  month  after  month  from 
Saint  Mary’s,  at  both  Paca  St.  and 
Roland  Park.  The  one  thousand  sets 
of  leaflets  distributed  among  the  stu¬ 
dents  in  January  prove  that  the  semi¬ 
narians  still  maintain  the  hope  of 
achieving  some  good  for  souls  by  way 
of  the  mailed  leaflet  on  Catholic  doc¬ 
trine.  In  fact,  the  three  hundred  sets 
that  the  Paca  St.  unit  of  the  Catholic 
Information  Society  shared  proved  to 
be  too  little  to  supply  the  demands  of 
the  zealous  philosophers.  Sixty  stu¬ 
dents  at  Paca  St.  used  the  three  hun¬ 
dred  sets,  while  one  hundred  and 
seventy-five  Theologians  at  Roland 
Park  have  undertaken  to  distribute  the 
other  seven  hundred  sets  during  the 
year.  These  numbers  barely  account 
for  one-half  of  the  student  body,  and 
to  some  may  show  up  as  a  poor  rec¬ 
ord.  Yet  figures  do  not  tell  the  whole 
story.  The  Paca  St.  group  has  evolved 
the  old  time,  slow-moving  Narberth 
work  into  a  progressive,  lively  activ¬ 
ity.  With  William  McGrane  at  their 
head,  the  members  of  the  Society  at 
the  Old  Seminary  adopted  a  new  way 
of  securing  names  of  people  to  whom 
they  were  to  send  the  attractive  little 
Catholic  messages.  Here  is  a  descrip¬ 
tion  of  their  system  as  the  Narberth 
Director  himself  gives  it: 

“This  year  we  have  adopted  a  new 
way  of  securing  names.  Instead  of 
using  names  sent  in  by  trailer  chap¬ 
lains  of  some  diocesan  Missionary 
Bands  down  South  we  use  only  those 
of  college  students.  Quite  a  few  fel¬ 
lows  here  have  Catholic  friends  at  non- 
Catholic  colleges.  We  ask  these  stu¬ 
dents  to  send  us  names  and  addresses 
of  fifty  or  sixty  non-Catholics.  From 
these  lists  we  proceed  to  write  to  the 
students  listed  and  we  are  happy  to 
say  that  the  results  have  been  most 
encouraging.  To  date  we  have  re¬ 
ceived  at  least  two  answers  each  week. 
Most  of  these  non-Catholic  students 
are  eager  to  learn  the  doctrines  of  the 
Catholic  faith  because  they  think  it 
too  severely  criticized.  It  seems 
strange,  yet  these  non-Catholics  wish 
to  defend  the  Church  against  her  ene¬ 
mies. 

“To  encourage  the  student  body 
faithfully  to  send  out  their  leaflets  each 
month,  a  letter  is  posted  every  two 
days.  That  is  a  letter  among  those 
received  in  reply  to  our  first  letter  of 
introduction.  The  psychology  behind 


the  trick  worked  and  we  second  year 
philosophers  were  not  surprised  to  find 
the  student  body  clamoring  for  more 
names.  We  could  easily  supply  them 
with  names  but  unfortunately  our  sup¬ 
ply  of  leaflets  is  exhausted. 

“The  seminarians  find  it  more  invit¬ 
ing  to  write  to  fellows  their  own  age. 
They  realize  that  these  college  students 
will  some  day  be  leaders  in  their  re¬ 
spective  communities,  and  therefore 
consider  it  almost  a  necessity  to  ac¬ 
quaint  themselves  now  with  their 
views.  The  educated  laymen  are  those 
whom  we,  as  priests  later  on,  may  have 
to  contend  most  with  in  maintaining 
Catholic  principles.  College  students, 
after  all,  are  the  thinkers,  and'  it  is 
interesting  to  know  their  views  on  re¬ 
ligion,  especially  the  Catholic  religion. 
Most  of  these  non-Catholic  students 
have  never  heard  the  truth  about  Cath¬ 
olics.  If  they  are  at  all  tolerant  they 
usually  ask  for  as  much  information 
as  they  can  possibly  get,  stressing  the 
fact  that  they  are  happy  in  their  own 
faiths  but  are  anxious  to  learn  what 
draws  so  many  to  the  doors  of  the 
Catholic  Church.  In  three  out  of  four 
cases  they  object  to  the  confessional, 
the  strict  regimentation  that  the 
Church  imposes  on  us,  the  laws  con¬ 
cerning  mixed  marriages,  and  the  like. 
The  answers  that  we  have  received 
from  them  convince  us  that  our  efforts 
with  college  students  by  way  of  the 
Narberth  pamphlets  are  most  worth¬ 
while.” 

Newspaper  Plan 

The  Narberth  movement  at  St. 
Mary’s  also  includes  a  newspaper  plan. 
This  is  the  attempt  to  get  secular  news¬ 
paper  editors  interested  in  publishing 
Narberth  articles  as  a  weekly  feature 
in  their  journals.  At  Roland  Park,  this 
year,  a  dozen  students  sent  out  sample 
articles  to  local  editors  of  their  home 
towns,  but  little  or  no  response  came 
from  these.  Marvelous  to  behold,  Paca 
St.  again  stands  ahead  of  us  in  this 
enterprise.  They  have  been  working 
this  Narberth  plan  differently,  al¬ 
though  they,  like  us,  tried  to  introduce 
the  weekly  features  too  in  some  news¬ 
papers.  Three  times  a  year  the  stu¬ 
dents  interested  in  this  idea  give  up  a 
recreation  afternoon  to  mimeograph 
holiday  feature-articles  which  they 
mail  to  six  hundred  newspapers,  ac¬ 
companied  by  a  letter  of  introduction, 
asking  the  editors  to  publish  this  fea¬ 


ture  for  Christmas,  or  for  Easter  as 
the  case  may  be.  Numerous  papers 
have  accepted  these  special  holiday 
features.  Occasionally,  on  learning 
that  these  articles  are  not  merely  re¬ 
ligious  propaganda,  some  editors  have 
decided  to  run  the  weekly  features  on 
their  religious  page.  Indeed,  some  have 
shown  themselves  quite  tolerant,  for 
surprisingly  enough,  a  number  of 
southern  journals  had  the  little  holiday 
articles  splashed  across  the  front  page. 

It  is  most  gratifying  for  us  at  Ro¬ 
land  Park  to  witness  so  great  ingen¬ 
uity  and  devotion  in  our  underclass¬ 
mates  of  the  Philosophy  department. 
We  consider  it  a  pleasure,  especially, 
to  extend  great  thanks  to  the  ever- 
faithful  Reverend  Richard  Ginder,  in 
the  name  of  the  Catholic  Information 
Society;  for  he  sees  to  it  that  the  Nar¬ 
berth  Newspaper  articles  go  out  from 
Paca  St.  three  times  a  year  by  furnish¬ 
ing  eighteen  dollars  worth  of  postage 
stamps  each  time.  His  zeal  for  the 
souls  of  non-Catholics  knows  no 
bounds;  his  interest  in  the  Narberth 
movement  should,  along  with  that  of 
the  Paca  St.  collaborators  of  the  Nar¬ 
berth  work,  serve  as  an  effective  stim¬ 
ulant  for  those  of  us  who  may  have 
lost  confidence  in  the  Narberth  move¬ 
ment.  Yet  we  must  give  credit  to 
whom  credit  is  due.  Yery  many  stu¬ 
dents  at  Roland  Park  also  have  shown 
great  interest  in  this  apostolate  this 
year,  and  have  gone  to  great  trouble  to 
help  in  the  circulation  of  the  pam¬ 
phlets.  It  is  our  sincere  hope  that  this 
interest  will  not  only  be  as  good  next 
year,  but  will  increase  and  match  that 
so  admirably  exemplified  on  the  part 
of  our  fellow-students,  the  first  and 
second  year  philosophers. 

- + - 

The  Voice  wishes  to  congratulate 
the  Rev.  Patrick  J.  Byrne  (’15),  M.M., 
superior  of  the  Maryknoll  missions  in 
the  Kyoto  Prefecture  of  Japan,  who 
has  recently  received  notice  from  the 
Holy  See  of  his  appointment  as  Apos¬ 
tolic  Visitator  to  Korea,  with  the  pow¬ 
ers  of  an  Apostolic  Delegate.  Father 
is  expected  to  take  up  residence  in 
Seoul,  Korea,  shortly.  Father  Byrne 
has  been  a  frequent  visitor  to  St.  Ma¬ 
ry’s  and  stories  about  him  have  ap¬ 
peared  often  in  The  Voice  (cf.  xxiii, 
5:26;  xxiv,  2:15). 

- + - 

We  recommend  to  your  prayers  the 
father  of  Fr.  Patrick  J.  Madden 
(’45-A),  the  father  of  Fr.  Robert  J. 
Larouche  (’44),  and  the  father  of  Fr. 
Stephen  D.  Melycher  (’36),  all  of 
whom  died  recently. 


WE  ARE  SORRY 

You  shouldn’t  have  missed  Information  last  year.  It  was 
all  our  fault.  We  badly  underestimated  its  appeal.  We  just 
didn’t  expect  such  a  welcome  from  priests. 


AND  SURPRISED 

To  be  perfectly  frank,  Information  was  never  meant  for 
priests  alone.  We  made  no  special  effort  to  get  clerical 
readers.  Yet  last  year,  3  out  of  every  8  new  subscribers  were 
priests. 


THE  FACTS 

Information  is  a  monthly  published  by  the  Paulist 
Fathers.  This  modern  magazine — pocket-size,  48  pages  and 
illustrated — is  the  organ  for  the  convert  movement.  In  fact, 
it’s  the  only  magazine  exclusively  devoted  to  this  vital 
apostolate. 


PERSONALITY  PLUS 


Just  take  a  glance  at  some  of  the  personalities  who  write  Information’s  pages: 


Msgr.  Fulton  J.  Sheen 
John  Moody 
Fr.  Martin  Scott,  S.J. 
Msgr.  T.  J.  McMahon 


Bishop  Noll 
Anna  M.  Brady 
Godfrey  Schmidt 
Maurice  Lavanoux 


Archbishop  Cushing 
Bro.  David  Martin,  C.S.C. 
Fr.  Urban  Nagle,  O.P. 
William  C.  Smith 


Each  one  rates  as  an  outstanding  authority  in  his  field.  What  they  have  to  say  is  worth  noting. 
Here  is  reading  you’ll  like  by  names  you  know. 


THE  LAST  WORD 

Keep  up  to  date  on  the  latest  in  convert  work ; — ideas,  people, 
successful  methods,  new  techniques.  It  costs  less  than  lc  a 
day.  Don’t  miss  another  issue;  send  your  subscription  today  to 

INFORMATION 

411  West  59th  St. 

N.  Y.  19,  N.  Y. 

Rates:  1  Year,  $2;  2  Years,  $3.50;  3  Years,  $5 

Special  to  Seminarians:  9  Issues  (Oct.  to  June)  $1 


Karygrove  College 
%  Librarian 
Detroit  21*  Mich. 
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SPECIAL  INTRODUCTORY  OFFER* 

3  Sanctolamps  No.  2 . Value  .  .  .  $13.50 

100  Sanctolites  . . Value  .  .  .  42.00 

Total  Value  .  .  .  $55.50 

To  acquaint  you  with  the  beauty  of  these  new  Sanctolamps,  we 

offer  the  combination  for . . $51.00 

•^Subject  to  withdrawal  without  notice. 


been  widely  expressed  throughout  the 
years  of  War  by  the  burning  of  Votive  Lights.  This 
externalization  of  Faith  has  become  a  deep  and 
rich  part  of  the  spiritual  life  of  the  faithful.  The 
clergy  is  encouraging  the  continuance  of  this 
custom. 

No  lamp  is  better  adapted  to  the  high 
purpose,  or  more  richly  conceived  to  fulfill 
that  purpose,  than  the  Will  &  Baumer  Sancto- 
lamp  No.  2,  illustrated.  The  restrained  beauty 
of  natural  materials  .  .  .  crystal  glass  base, 
ruby  or  crystal  glass  chimney,  crowned  by  a 
delicately  ribbed  glass  cap,  on  which  a  metal 
band  supports  a  cross  of  fiery  ruby  .  .  .  these 
give  to  this  exquisite  lamp  a  dignity  that  well 
befits  its  use  and  surroundings.  Within,  of 
course,  is  the  famed  Sanctolite  which  this 
lamp  was  designed  to  hold.  No  wax  ever 
touches  the  lamp  itself!  It  is  quickly  dis¬ 
assembled  into  its  three  component  parts  for 
easy  cleaning  or  replacement  of  Sanctolite. 

Purchased  separately,  the  Sanctolamp  is 

$4.50. 


WITH  YOUR  ORDER,  we  will,  upon  request,  supply 
FREE  these  beautifully  colored  posters.  They  are  digni¬ 
fied,  restrained— a  fitting  means  to  encourage  this  worthy 
devotion.  With  them  you  will  also 
receive  prayer  leaflets  and  remem¬ 
brance  cards. 


